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HAVE had the rare good 

luck during the past few 

days to be allowed to visit 
the studio of Joseph Urban 
and examine his drawings 
and models for the new 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
to be erected on Fifty-sev- 
enth Street, between Eighth 
and Ninth Avenues, New 
York; and I have been 
granted the further privilege 
of describing and discussing 
his plans for the readers of 
Musical America. 

To use a phrase that, however 
trite, is for once the only accurate 
one, I count it a duty as well as a 
privilege, to make these plans 
public; for while the Metropolitan 
Opera House is owned and occu- 
pied by a private corporation, and 
financed by private generosity, it 
is nevertheless, in an artistic sense 
at least, one of our great national 
institutions. It ranks with the 
Paris Opera, the Berlin Volk 
Oper, and La Scala of Milan, as 
one of the great opera houses of 
the world; its orchestra is superb, 
its mis-en-scéne is proverbially 
lavish, and its roster of singers is 
unequalled anywhere. Public in- 
terest in its future, particularly 
among musicians, is consequently 
natural and inevitable. 

I must preface this account with 
a word of explanation regarding 
the drawings and diagrams that 
accompany it. They are not the 
official plans for the new Metro- 
politan Opera House, because 
there are as yet no official plans 
for it in existence; nor will there 
be until the Board of Directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 
meets and formally approves a set 
of plans and authorizes construc- 
tion based upon them. It was 
obviously out of the question, 
therefore, to publish reproductions 
of Mr. Urban’s actual drawings 
before they had been officially 
accepted. Furthermore, Mr. Urban 
is still at work upon them, as he 
has been for months, revising, 
refining, altering details, and one 
could not, in justice to the archi- 
tect, reproduce as his finished 
work drawings that were, in de- 
tail at least, incomplete. 

As the best way out of this double diffi 
culty, 1 have made my own drawings. The 
picture of the exterior, shown on page 4, is 
based upon the architect’s clay sketch-model 
of the proposed building. The drawing of 
the interior that appears on this page is 
from a sketch by Mr. Urban. The other 
plans and diagrams are based upon his plans. 
They are freehand sketches for the most 
part, and their dimensions and proportions 
are approximately, but not mathematically, 
correct. They are necessarily crude, and 
for the sake of ready comprehension have 
been simplified to an extent that would 
horrify an architect. But they may be ac- 
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A GREAT ARTIST DESIGNS A GREAT OPERA HOUSE 


Joseph Urban’s conception of the stage of the new Metropolitan as it would appear during a performance. 
Notice how the ceiling, sloping down to the proscenium arch, helps to reduce the apparent size of the 


The side stage, shown in this sketch, is an innovation of Mr. Urban’s that is described at 


length in the text 


cepted as a reasonably faithful embodiment 
of the essential spirit of the original plans. 


The Architect’s Problem 


HEN the Metropolitan Opera Com- 

pany decided to abandon the building 
that had housed it for forty-three years, it 
also abandoned—if not explicitly, by impli- 
cation—certain conditions and policies that 
had determined the construction and admin- 
istration of the old house. The old Metr: 
politan Opera House is the expression of 
a bygone era in opera. It is an imitation 
of the older European opera houses, built 


when opera f kings, and the 
chief requisite of an auditorium was, not 
that one could see and hear therein, but that 
it would hold fifty-four boxes. Of the 3600 
people that it holds, approximately one-third 
cannot see the stage. That fact was unim- 
portant when the old Metropolitan was built, 
for opera, still in the thrall of the early 
nineteenth-century Italian tradition, was re- 
garded primarily as a vehicle for the ex- 
ploitation of beautiful voices. To hear was 
the thing; seeing was unimportant. 

Then the star of Richard Wagner arose, 
and: established for once and for all the 
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AnImpressive Home for the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Joseph Urban’s Project for the New Structure 


Internationally Famous Architect and Scenic Designer Reveals to ‘act, tha 
Musical America His Plans for a New Metropolitan Opera 
House, Designed to Replace the Present Antiquated Building 


opera is a dramatic 
musical form, that it is as im- 
portant to see the stage in an 
opera house as in any other 
theatre; and almost overnight the 
present Metropolitan Opera 
House became old-fashioned, and 
has remained so. Another old 
tradition, the aristocratic one, 
that opera was a form of enter- 
tainment to be supported by the 
wealthy few, has gradually, of 
necessity, weakened in the past 
ten years. 

So that when the Directors of 
the Metropolitan decided to build 
a new house, in a new location, 
they confronted the architect 
with these problems: 

First, that of designing an 
opera house to stand, not in a 
park or at some focal point in 
the city’s highways, but on a lot 
in the middle of a city block, 
with other buildings abutting 
both its ends, and between side 
streets already heavy with traffic. 

Second, that of planning a 
structure to house three separate 
communities—the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, its subscribers, 
and its tenants (for the directors 
contemplate studio apartment 
building as part of the project, 
the rents from which will help to 
defray the terrific carrying costs 
of the property.) 

Third, to design an auditorium 
that would accommodate, not 3,- 
600, but 5,000 spectators; for the 
Metropolitan now turns directly 
to the public for its main support, 
rather than to a few guarantors. 

Fourth, to plan a stage that 
would embody the best principles 
of modern stage technique, to 
provide office room for the exec- 
utive staff, dressing-room and re- 
hearsal space for a large com- 
pany and orchestra, and adequate 
storage space for scenic produc- 
tions. 

Mr. Urban’s Solution 


UPPOSE we study Mr. Ur- 

ban’s solution of these prob- 
lems, not in the order in which 
they were stated, but in the order 
of their greatest public interest. 
Number three is probably of the 
most importance to the average 
person, since his most definite 
contact with an opera house is 
as an occupant of its auditorium. 
The hardest problem, then, 
was to increase the capacity of 
the new Metropolitan by nearly 
two thousand seats. If you will 
glance for a moment at Fig. 3 
you will see that the present 
Metropolitan Opera House con- 
tains two rows of boxes and 
three balconies. It is the boxes 
that particularly complicate seat- 
ing problems, for while a box 
may be only eight or ten feet 
deep, it is obvious that any space 
behind it is useless for seeing purposes, and 
that two rows of boxes “kill” the space that 
would otherwise be occupied by two bal- 
conies, without accommodating more than a 
fraction of their seating capacity. In order 
to reduce the amount of this waste space 
to a minimum, it was the practice in old- 
fashioned opera houses, of which the present 
Metropolitan is an example, to extend the 
boxes entirely around the side walls to the 
proscenium arch, in the familiar and oft- 
mentioned “horseshoe” arrangement. This 
scheme, while saving a certain amount of 
room, allows only a restricted view of the 

(Continued on next page) 
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stage from the side 
seats. A glance at 
Fig. 5 will show that 
in the present Me- 
tropolitan Opera 
House the side seats 
in the both rows of 
boxes, in the dress 
circle, and in the 
balcony are almost 
useless—e xcept in 
the front rows—so 
far as seeing the 
stage is concerned. 

There is a prac- 
tical limit, too, to 
the number of bal- 
conies that can be 
piled one on tgp of 
the other, and in the 
present Metropolitan 
that limit has been 
reached; for _ the 
spectators in the 
family circle see the 
stage from such an 
acute angle that only 
its front and lower 
halves are visible. 
(1 speak as one who 
spent his youth in 
the family circle of 
the Met., and who 
was consequently 
middle-aged _ before 
he ever got to see 
the battle in the clouds in the second act of 
Die Walkure!) 

Mr. Urban, in order to improve the sight 
lines as well as to increase the seating ca- 
pacity, has abandoned the horseshoe arrange- 
ment entirely, shortening and widening his 
auditorium and spreading his boxes and bal- 
conies across it fanwise. The boxes are re- 
duced in number from 54 to 35, but the full 
stage can be seen from every one of them. 
The balcony and dress circle of the present 
Metropolitan are combined to form one im- 
mense balcony, seating 1838 persons, and 
subdivided into the foyer circle and lower 
and upper dress circles. The family circle 
comes down a whole story, and becomes the 
balcony, seating 1296 persons, with room for 
300 standees behind them. The total ca- 
pacity of the proposed new house is 5372 
persons, distributed as follows: 





Orchestra chairs a 1270 
Standees downstairs .... » na 
Boxes downstairs ......... es 
oc ein ctkas¥s 210 
Opera Club boxes... 222 
Foyer Circle .. 408 
Dress Circle ...... .. 1430 
BEE. Wasi einai .1296 
Standees upstairs 300 
$372 
Not only is the capacity of the house 1772 


greater than that of the present Metropoli- 
tan, but the sight lines are immeasurably 
improved. Look at Fig. 5, and you will 
find that from the poorest seats in the new 
house the spectator can see at least two- 
thirds of the stage. Moreover, a person in 
the last row of the top balcony is no fur- 
ther from the stage than he is in the ol4 
Metropolitan and he is ten feet lower. 


Concerning Acoustics 


‘THE problem of acoustics is one that is 

almost impossible of exact theoretical 
solution, but from the evidence of the plans 
and elevations, the acoustics of Mr. Urban’s 
auditorium should be admirable. Those of 
the present Metropolitan are likewise excel- 
lent, but they are so, I am inclined to believe, 
by a very narrow margin. Let me illustrate: 
Glance at Fig. 3, and you will see that the 
old building has a generally flat ceiling that 
slants and curves sharply upwards over the 
family circle. Now draw a line from the 
orchestra pit to the last row of the family 
circle: call that the sound of the orchestra. 
Now draw another from the stage to the 
same point; call that the sound of the voice. 
You will find that the voice line barely clears 
the jog in the ceiling. In other words, if 
that jog had come down a bit, or had oc- 
curred a little further back, the voice line 
would have struck it, and the result, to the 
ear, would have been a wall of sound from 
the orchestra through which the voice could 
not have penetrated. That is the risk of 
all flat ceilings of the old Metropolitan type. 
Draw the same two lines on Fig. 4, and you 
will find that both reach the ear without 
any danger of interference. There is plenty 
of room for the sound waves above the head 
of even the topmost auditor. 

Study Fig. 4, further. and you will notice 
that there are no cornices to start echoes; 
glance at Fig. 6, and you will see that there 
are no curved side walls to reflect the vibra- 
tions back upon themselves and cause dead 
spots. Indeed, the long, unbroken curve of 
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the ceiling in the Urban auditorium strikingly 
suggests the line of the roof of a singer’s 
mouth. To the eye, the auditorium, although 
considerably larger than that of the present 


Metropolitan, will actually seem smaller, 
since the ceiling, curving directly down to 
the proscenium opening, is only 36 feet above 
the stage at the point to which the eye of 
the spectator is directed. 


The Ground Plan 


N Fig. 2 you will find a sketch plan show- 
ing the general layout of the ground floor 


ing in their relation to one another. 
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Fig. I—A diagrammatic section through ya 


the projected new Metropolitan, showing 
the general layout of the stage building, 
the auditorium, and the apartment build- 
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genious solution of the traffic problem. In- 
stead of putting his main entrance on one 
of the streets, as might have been expected, 
he puts it in the center of the building! It 
is reached by a driveway that runs through 
the opera house from Fifty-seventh to Fifty- 
sixth Streets. Thus a continuous stream of 
traffic can enter the Fifty-seventh Street side 
from both directions, pass through, and 
emerge on east-bound Fifty-sixth Street. 
The added convenience of this covered en- 
trance in wet or snowy weather is obvious. 

In order best to illustrate the plan, suppose 
we trace briefly the progress of various sub- 



































of the proposed new Metropolitan. Its most  scribers on their way to their seats. Or- 
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Fig. 2—The ground floor of the proposed new Metropolitan Opera House, as 


designed by Joseph Urban. 


Notable features are the enormous lobby, 


the 


cleverly devised carriage entrance, separate balcony and Opera Club lobbies, 
twelve passenger elevators, perfectly equipped main stage, and novel side-stages. 
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BOX - HOLDERS’ 
LOUNGE 


the house through 
the _doors marked 
“exit” on bot! 


streets, or, arrivin; 
by motor, they de 


scend and enter 
through the outer 
vestibule. In eithe- 


case, they reach th 
main lobby, an im- 
mense chamber two 
hundred feet long 
and fifty feet wide, 
that runs straight 
through the build- 
ing, with a centra! 
pavilion two storie; 
high. They pas 

from this into th 
inner vestibule, fron 
which they emerg: 
into the main body 
of the opera house. 

The parterre box- 
holders go in through 
a special entrance in 
the apartment 
(though entirely sep 
arate from it), an 
go up, either by 
stairway or elevator, 
to the parterr: 
floor, which extends 
over the driveway 
On this floor, besides 
the boxes, are 
smoking-room, a di 
rectors’ room, two enormous buffets (for 
the use of orchestra subscribers as well) and 
two rest rooms. The approach to the boxes 
is around an open rotunda that looks down 
upon the main floor of the lobby. 

The members of the Opera Club come in 
through two private entrances on either side 
of the building, and reach the Opera Club 
boxes either by stairway or in two special 
elevators. They may use either the buffets 
on the parterre floor or two private buffets 
of their own. Two special Opera Cluh 
loges, extending to the proscenium, allow 
members to view the entire house during th: 
intermissions. 

Foyer circle and dress circle subscribers 
enter through the main lobby and are taken 
upstairs in four special elevators. There are 
two lounges on the foyer circle level, whik 
the dress circle provides a third lounge, 
smoking room, ladies’ parlor and buffet. 

The balcony subscribers enter through a 
special lobby on either street, and go by 
elevator to their seats (two large fire-tow- 
ers allow the entire building to be emptied 
by stairway, if necessary). The two balcony 
floors likewise provide a two-story lounge, 
four coat-rooms, smoking rooms, ladies’ par- 
lor, and buffet. 

The standees go either to the upper bal 
cony floor by elevator, or into two omnibus 
stalls on the main floor—the first instance. 
I believe, in the history of American theatre 
construction, of their being given official 
standing room. Stairways from the side lob- 
bies lead down to a special standees’ smok- 
ing and refreshment room. 

In other words, the Urban plan for the 
Metropolitan offers every class of subscriber 
ample lobby space, fast elevator service 
admirable acoustics, an unobstructed view 
of the stage, and his own refreshment and 
rest rooms during the intermissions. 


The Stage 


HEN Mr. Urban showed his stage 

plans to Max Rheinhardt last summer. 
that famous stage director exclaimed, “On 
that stage I could put any production, spec 
tacular or intimate, that I have ever con 
ceived!” The novelty, ingenuity, and com- 
pleteness of the stage of the proposed new 
Metropolitan are something for the student 
of stagecraft to wonder at, and the pity is 
that there is not room here to describe it 
in the detail it deserves. One must be con- 
tent, however, with pointing out its more 
salient features. 

One of the disadvantages of the fan shaped 
auditorium is that while it gives infinitely 
better sight-lines than the horseshoe arrange 
ment, it leaves an awkward dead space at the 
sides of the proscenium opening. The aver 
age theatre architect meets this difficulty by) 
pretending that it does not exist, and either 
puts two large and ornate boxes at the 
sides, in which no one ever sits (and from 
which no one could see anything if he did 
sit there), or else fills the vacancy with tw 
huge allegorical paintings depicting (left) 
The Muse of Music and (right) The Spirit 
of the Dance. 

Mr. Urban has done better than that 
He meets the difficulty squarely, and has 
turned it triumphantly to account in a man- 
ner that is a brilliant contribution to the 
modern art of the theatre. Looking at the 
ground plan (Fig. 2), you will see that he 
prolongs his stage in two side stages that 
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Fig. 3—A cross-section of the old Metropolitan Opera House. 





Notice the five 


steep rows of spectators stacked aloft, wasted space behind the boxes, and 
rows of orchestra chairs extending under the boxes. 


extend out on either side of the proscenium 
opening. Each of these side stages is par- 
tially screened by a row of pillars, and 
communicates at will, by means of a run- 
way, with the apron of the main stage. 


The Side Stages 


HE possibilities of these side stages are 

numberless, and fascinating to consider. 
In an intimate opera—Cosi Fan Tutte, tor 
instance—they would not be used at all. 
Curtains drawn behind the pillars would 
screen them from the audience, while a re- 
movable apron (another Urban device) 
would serve both to reduce the size of the 
orchestra pit and to bring the main stage 
further into the house. In Le Cog D'Or, 
the dancers would occupy the main stage, 
with the soloists and chorus on the side- 
stages. The opaque curtains would be re 
placed by curtains of gauze, which, while 
rendering the singers invisible to the aud- 
ience, would make them fully audible and 
would allow them to see and follow the con 
ductor. 

In an episode such as the Cafe Momus 
scene in La Boheme the curtains could be 
removed entirely, while at the back of either 
side-stage would be placed a set representing 
the terrasse of a cafe. Part of the chorus 
would be placed in these side pictures, and 
while detracting in no wise from the action 
on the main stage, would add immensely to 
the vivacity and realism of the scene. The 
drawing on page 1 shows these side-stages 
as utilized in a scene from La Vestale, and 
gives a better idea of their appearance and 
usefulness than would many words of de 
scription. I know of ‘nothing in the con 
temporary theatre that is quite the equiva 
lent, in effectiveness and flexibility, of this 
side-stage device. It is Mr. Urban’s own, 
and it is something altogether new in theatre 
designing. 





Other Stage Devices 


Another new device, not so conspicuous 
but almost equally ingenious, is the pair of 
control platforms that Mr. Urban places just 
back of the proscenium arch. On _ these 
raised steel platforms the stage director 
and chorus master can stand and direct the 
performers in person, entirely out of sight 
of the audience and in full view of every- 
one on the stage. 

The entire front half 
huge elevator, making it 
an entire scene underground and bring a 
second one forward without lowering the 
curtain. The lowered scene, incidentally, can 
be “struck” and taken to storage without 
having to be raised again. 

At the back of the stage is a sound-proof 
steel curtain which will make it possible 
for the stage hands either to set a new 
scene or strike an old one and send it to 
storage while the performance is going on. 
\ wagon tunnel from the Fifty-sixth Street 
side makes it possible for trucks to drive 
into the building and load or unload scenery 
directly from the stage.. Not that this will 
’ mecessary, except when the company is 
m tour. Space in the present Metropolitan 
Opera House is at such a premium that on 
matinee days the scenery for the evening's 
performance must be left in the street, or 
else brought from a warehouse a consider- 
ible distance away. The new Metropolitan, 
according to the Urban plans, will contain 
ufficient space within its own walls to 
tore the scenery for fifty operas—its entire 
epertoire. 

The orchestra pit is likewise an elevator, 
ind can be raised up to the stage level for 
concert performances. The electrical equip- 
ment is as complete as modern ingenuity 


of the stage is a 
possible to sink 


can make it. As can be seen in Fig. 1, a 
rib in the ceiling over the orchestra pit con- 
ceals a row of flood lights that can be used 
to illuminate the front of the stage, making 
the use of footlights unnecessary. 

The structure that contains the stage like- 
wise houses the members of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. Here are the execu- 
tive offices, as well as the numberless other 
rooms that are called for by the activities 
of a great opera company. Some idea of 
what those activities are may be gleaned by 
this scant resumé of what the building con- 
tains: 

Locker rooms for stage hands and musi- 

cians. 

Twenty principal dressing-rooms, all with 

private baths. 


Green Room. 
Scenery and armor storage rooms. 
Dressing rooms for men’s and women’s 


choruses. 
Nine conductors’ rooms, 
with private baths. 


most of them 














Fig. 5—What you see from the side 

seats of the old Metropolitan. The 

white and gray areas are visible from 

the front row, the white alone from 
the rear. 


Four coaching rooms. 

Two music-file rooms. 

Dressing rooms for men’s and women’s 
ballet. 

Music library. 


Wig-maker’s shop and fitting rooms. 


Dressing rooms for white and colored 
supers. 

Two-story ensemble rehearsal room. 
Room for chorus school. 

Dressing rooms for boys and girls of 
chorus school 

Rooms for stage and technical directors 


Shoemaker’s shop 


Two-story chorus rehearsal room 

Electrical shop. 

sallet school 

Dressing rooms for boys and girls of 
ballet 

Rooms for ballet master and prima bal 
lerina 

Ballet rehearsal room 


Three-story carpenter shop. 
In addition, over the auditorium is an 
orchestra rehearsal pit that is a duplicate of 





Fig. 4—Compare this section of the Urban-designed Metropolitan with Fig. 3. 
One row of boxes, two balconies, no seats under boxes, plenty of air, plenty 
of room, low sight-angls, and a larger stage opening that looks smaller. 


the stage pit. Here the conductor can re- 
hearse his men and be sure of having the 
same distribution of players and balance of 
sound that he will have at the performance. 


The Elevation 


yJATURALLY Mr. Urban’s chief pre- 
occupation during these past months has 

been the ground plan and arrangement of 
the new opera house. The proportions and 
masses of the exterior have been worked 
out, but not in detail, and no definite scheme 
of interior decoration has as yet been finally 
decided upon. The striking feature of the 
elevation, as Mr. Urban conceives it, is the 
complete success with which it adheres to 
the fundamental principle of all good archi- 
tecture—that the exterior should express the 
ground-plan. With three separate structures 
to plan, Mr. Urban has combined them in 
one huge ensemble whose towering bulk is 
curiously cathedral-like in silhouette. <A 
glance at the drawing on page 4 will reveal 
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Fig. 6—A sketch of the dress circle 

in Mr. Urban’s plan, showing that 

even from the extreme side seats one 

can see at least two-thirds of the 
stage. 


how unmistakably the three wings of the 
new Metropolitan reveal their function. The 
stage and office building form the east wing, 
the auditorium, emphatically itself, forms 
the center, while the apartment house, tow 
ering on the right, gives the whole structure 
the height it needs to achieve its monu 
mental effect. 

The steel structure is emphasized by the 
strong vertical lines of the enveloping ma 
sonry shell, while the three balconies and 
the decorative band that runs across near 
the top of the auditorium and is repeated 
in the adjacent wings binds the structure 
together and unifies it. The impression is 
one of majestic proportions, simplicity, and 
strength without heaviness. The building as 
a whole is unmistakably the conception of 
a man who is not only an architectural de 
signer of talent approaching genius, but an 
extraordinarily resourceful and experienced 
mian of the theatre. If his plans are car- 
ried out, New York will have an opera 
house unsurpassed anywhere in the world, 
not only for beauty, but for completeness, 
modernity, and ingenuity of equipment and 
design. 

There is unfortunately no 


room here in 


which to discuss the studio wing of the 
building at any great length. Suffice it to 
say that the plans call for a twenty-six 
story structure of the tower type made 
familiar by New York’s zoning regulations, 
to contain studio apartments of two to six 
rooms, arranged in single and duplex form. 
Several floors are devoted to servants’ quar- 
ters, and the ground floor contains a res- 
taurant sufficientiy large to accommodate the 
entire building. The apartment annex is 
separated from the auditorium of the opera 
house by fireproof and sound-proof walls, 
the only communication between the two 
structures being by way of the auditorium 
roof. Here will be placed a large roof 
garden and children’s playground for the ex- 
clusive use of the apartment tenants. 


Art Versus Real Estate 


HERE is still, I hear, considerable 
doubt in the minds of some of the Metro- 
politan’s directors and box-holders as to the 
suitability of the site. The lot, fronting on 
Fifty-seventh and Fifty-sixth Streets, be- 
tween Eighth and Ninth Avenues, is some- 
what out of the beaten path, they fear, and 
its present population is distinguished more 
for commercial and domestic indefatigability 
than for elegance. : 
If New York were a Continental city, this 
objection might be a grave one. But one of 
the exciting characteristics of the American 
metropolis is the incredible rapidity with 
which its inhabitants manage to remould 
their universe nearer to their heart's desire. 
Consider Sixth Avenue, for instance, be- 
tween Fifty-third and Fifty-ninth Streets. 
Five years ago it was a noisy, dark, rather 
soiled thoroughfare, shadowed by the ele 
vated railway and lined with shabby-res- 
pectable apartments and small shops. Today 
the elevated has vanished, and theatres and 
gigantic hotels are rearing a consonant sky- 
line to replace the clamorous dissonance of 
the old shops and flats. 

Fifty-seventh Street is one of the widest 
cross-streets in the city, and is rapidly be- 
coming one of the most important. Already, 
between Lexington Avenue and Broadway, 
it has become a miniature Fifth Avenue; 
placing the New Metropolitan upon it will 
merely hasten its transformation. The new 
Women’s Clubhouse is destined for erection 
upon the same block; a publisher’s building 
is scheduled to arise upon the lot adjoining 
that of the projected opera house structure. 
and the owner is willing to adjust his plans 
to harmonize with Mr. Urban’s architec- 
tural scheme. It is true that, as some of 
the directors point out, the Ninth Avenue 
elevated is not far away; but neither is the 
Sixth Avenue elevated any too distant from 
the present Metropolitan. And is there any 
accessible neighborhood on Manhattan Is- 
land that is out of earshot of the elevated? 


Besides, the elevated will not stay for- 
ever. The success of the Sixth Avenue 
experiment, combined with the increasing 


inadequacy of the elevated as a common car- 
rier, compared with the amount of light and 
space that it usurps, have assured that fact. 
The new Metropolitan needs no ready-made 
neighborhood. The spot whereon it is situ- 
ated will inevitably become one of the city’s 
architectural cynosures. 


Why the Tower? And Why Not? 


There is dissatisfaction, too, among some 
of the box-holders, with the scheme for an 
apartment tower. A great opera house, they 
feel, should be a monumental building, with 


no other structure hitched to it as a tax- 
payer. Again, if this were Europe, they 
would be quite right. The Paris Opéra 


would be nowise improved by the addition 
of a twenty-story studio building. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Projected New 


(Continued from page 3) 

But here again we are confronted by the 
remorseless present, rather than the glamor- 
ous past. The problems to be solved by the 
builder of an opera house for a twentieth- 
century American city have little in common 
with those faced by the European architect 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The latter had to build for an institution 
supported by the State, and an aristocratic 
State, at that—an institution that existed as 
much for the display of elegance as for the 
service of art. He had unlimited acreage 
at his disposal, and he could rear upon his 
terrain what structure he pleased, unres- 
tricted by vulgar consideration of tax-rates 
and carrying charges. 

The new Metropolitan is a democratic 
opera house. Whether the directors con- 
sider it one or not, they have made it one 
by demanding an auditorium to accommodate 
5000 people. It must be built in a city 
whose land values are calculated, not by the 
acre, but by the square foot, a city whose 
building code is the result of a combination 
of swarming traffic, narrow streets, and lofty 
buildings. Opera is the most expensive o! 
all art-forms. In no country has it ever 
paid its way, and I doubt if it can in this one. 
Somebody must foot the bills. The State 
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Ferroud ‘‘Foules’’ 


Will Open Series 


New York Philharmonic to Present 
Novelty at First Concert 
Under Mengelberg 

HE first program of the New York 

Philharmonic’s season, under Willem 
Mengelberg in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 13 
will consist of “Foules,” a novelty by Fer- 
roud, Beethoven’s seldom heard Second 
Symphony, Vivaldi’s Concerto Gross in A 
Minor and Vittorio Rieti’s Concerto for 
wind instruments and orchestra. 

Mr. Mengelberg will conduct until Sun- 
day, Jan. 8. Arturo Toscanini will make his 
first appearance on Jan. 26, directing from 
then until the end of the season. Sir Thomas 
Beecham and Bernardino Molinari will ap- 
pear as guest conductors in the interval 
between the concerts of Mr. Mengelberg and 
Mr. Toscanini. 


Five New Members 

Five new men are included in the ranks 
of the Philharmonic, announces Maurice 
Van Praag, personnel manager of the orches- 
tra. They are: A. Juravsky, first violin, an 
American citizen of Russian birth: 
Neveux, second violin, a prize pupil of the 
Paris Conservatoire, formerly with the 
Lamoureux Orchestra; M. Decruck, who 
joins the bass section; F. Venezia, an Amer- 
ican, formerly with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, third trumpet; and H. Jenkel, formerly 
solo bass with the Cincinnati Symphony. 

They replace Messrs. Manoly and Cher- 
kasky who retired on pensions last spring, 
C. Thaulow, A. L. Langley, and D. Glick- 
stein. 

Several changes are also made. A. 
Kurthy, formerly first violin, will play the 
viola; George Rabinowitz, who played sec- 
ond violin last year, is transferred to first; 
A. Debruillex will move from the seventh 
stand of the second violins to take the place 


of the assistant concert-master of that 
section. 

First Desk Men 
The first desk men remain: Scipione 


Guidi, concertmaster; Hans Lange, assistant 
conductor and assistant concertmaster ; 
Alexander Koszegi, second violin; Leon 
Barzin, Jr., viola; Leo Schulz and Cornel- 
ius van Vliet, ‘cellists; Anselme Fortier, 
bass; John Amans, flute; E. F. Wagner, 
piccolo; Bruno Labate, oboe; Philip Hen- 
kelman, English horn; Simeon Bellison, 
clarinet; E. Roelofsma, bass clarinet; J. 
Gerhardt, E flat clarinet; Benjamin Kohon, 
bassoon; W. Conrad, tontra bassoon; Bruno 
Jaenicke, horn; Harry Glantz,.. trumpet; 
Mario Falcone, trombone; J. J. Perfetto, 
tenor ‘horn; Fred Geib, tuba; Saul Good- 
man, tympani; Theodore Cella, harp; and 
B... Vandenberg, celeste and piano. 

Henry Boewig and E. F. Greinert are 
again, librarians, with J. J. Carroll as assist- 
ant, Jibrarian.and baggage master. Louis 
Salter is director of transportation. 

Acthur Judson is manager of the orches- 
tra,..and Edward Ervin the assistant 
manager. 





MUSICAL AMERICA for October 8, 1927 


Metropolitan Embodies Spirit of cModern Age 


An Opera House For Twentieth-Century America 


A drawing based upon Joseph Urban’s sketch-model of the projected new 

Metropolitan Opera House, showing the building as it would appear on the 

night of its opening, the box-holders and parquet patrons entering through 

the intra-mural motor driveway, and the balcony subscribers thronging the 

Fifty-seventh Street lobby. At the left, the stage and administration building; 
at the right, the apartment tower; between them, the audiorium. 
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San Francisco To Have One, Too 


An Francisco, Oct. 1—Assurance that 
S the 1929 opera season will be held in the 
long delayed War Memorial Opera House 
was conveyed to a capacity audience by 
Major Kendrick, trustee of the War 
Memorial Fund, between the acts of “Fal- 
staff,” given by the San Francisco Opera 
Company in the Civic Auditorium on Sept. 
26. 

Major Kendrick traced the history of the 
War Memorial plans, and explained the 
delays as due to a desire to complete the 
War Memorial buildings, once they were 
under way, and the necessity of having some 
$5,000,000 for the purpose, when but $2,000,- 
000 were on hand. He explained the de- 
cision to make it a civic undertaking and 
said the resulting bond issue, which brought 
$4,000,000, would be added to the $2,000,000 
available from private donations. The 
Major traced the present untangling of legal 
complications regarding the combining of 
trust funds, and promised that by 1929 San 
Francisco would have an opera house and 
music hall. 

In this performance, Lawrence Tibbett 
sang Ford, and Antonio Scotti was Falstaff. 
The senior artist graciously retired from 
many of the second act curtain calls, in order 
that the young California singer might enjoy 
an individual ovation. 

The Merry Wives of Shakespeare’s crea- 
tion were delightfully portrayed by Frances 
Peralta, Ina Bourskaya, Elinor Marlo and 


Myrtle Claire Donnelly. Angelo Bada, 
Lodovice Oliviero and Louis D’Angelo were 
a lively trio as Dr. Caius, Bardolph, and 
Pistol, respectively. 

On the preceding afternoon “Falstaff” 
was the subject of an operalogue given by 
Louise Van Ogle, head of the music de- 
partment of the University of Washington, 
at the Fairmont Hotel. This was the last of 
a series of three programs sponsored by the 
women’s auxiliary of the Opera Association, 
under the management of Alicé Seckels. 
Gerald Campbell, British Consul, was toast- 
master at a tea which followed the talk, and 
introduced to a large audience the opera 
singers who were present. Lawrence Tib- 
bett gave a brief talk. 

The opera singers tendered Mr. Merola a 
testimonial dinner at the St. Francis in ap- 
preciation of his work with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company, on Monday evening, 
Sept. 26. 

Other recent opera performances included 
“Roméo et Juliette” on Sept. 20. Florence 
Macbeth as Juliette delighted the eye as well 
as the ear, and Mario Chamlee, the Roméo, 
surpassed his previous performances, vocally 
and histrionically. A notable Friar Raurent 
was Ezio Pinza. In début, Winifred Esta- 
brook as Stephano, showed a clear and 
powerful voice and acting ability. 

_“Il Trovatore” drew a capacity house on 
Sept. 22. Because of the sudden indisposi- 
tion of Frances Peralta, Anne Roselle con- 


won't, and there is no reason why the di- 
rectors should. So why not the tenants 
seeing that they get their money’s worth: 

And if the Metropolitan is to have tenants 
why should they not be housed in a tower 
I have no doubt that when the first oper: 
houses were built, their sponsors though 
wistfully of the amphitheatres of Greece an 
Rome. But the opera houses arose, non 
the less, the inevitable result and expressio: 
of contemporary social and economic condi- 
tions. 

Let us face our architectural problems in 
the light of our own times and our own 
needs, as our artistic forebears did. This is 
a city of towers, and the Woolworth, Ameri- 
can Radiator, Bush Terminal, Ritz Tower, 
and Candler buildings are a few proofs of 
the fact that beauty can arise triumphant) 
out of necessity. Jn die Beschraenkung 
erzeigt sich der Meister. To me this new 
Metropolitan seems admirable for the very 
reason that it is an unmistakable product oi 
America rather than of Europe. Its sim 
plicity, frankness of structure, and soaring 
lines are a fitting symbol of the athletic 
eagerness and vitality of a land where man 
still cherishes the precious illusion of hope 
still dares to try to touch the sky with his 
hingertips. 
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Novelties Listed 
By Schneevoigt 


er 


de Falla Chosen for 
Los Angeles Concerts 





 *- ANGELEs, Oct. 4.—Georg Schneevoigt 
conductor of the Los Angeles Philhar 
monic, who is scheduled to arrive shortl\ 





from Europe to conduct the season’s con- 


certs, has listed two novelties for the open 
ing pair of concerts on Oct. 27 and 28. 

An excerpt from “The Three-Cornered 
Hat” by Manuel de Falla will have its first 
local hearing, and Respighi’s symphonic 
poem, “The Fountains of Rome,” 
played for the first time at these con 
certs. The other numbers will be the 
Prelude to “Dis Meistersingers” and 
Brahms’ First Symphony. In accordanc: 
with the custom of the organization, ther: 
will be no soloist at the initial concert. 

_ Under the management of Caroline E 
Smith, assisted by her sister, Hallie Estes 
subscriptions for the orchestral reason show 
a marked increase over those of recen: 
years. 

Few changes will be made in the per 
sonnel of the orchestra, which, through its 
engagement for the Hollywood Bowl con 
certs, is practically an all-year organiza 
tion, 


Soprano Gives Concert 


Florence Kaiser White, soprano, ap- 
peared on the evening of Sept. 24, in Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium. A group of German 
lieder, an aria from “La Forza del Destino,”’ 
and classic and modern songs by Harling, 
Kramer, Watts and Cadman, were given 
The singer showed a voice of lyric quality, 
of sufficient volume. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman was at the 
piano for two of his songs. He also played 
in two numbers for trio, in which he had 
the assistance of Sol Cohen, violinist, and 
Robert Alter, cellist. Also heard were two 
movements from Mr. Cadman’s Trio in D 
and three numbers from his “Thunderbird” 
Suite. 

Luisa Espinel presented in costume an 
attractive program of Spanish songs in the 
Beaux Arts Auditorium on the evening of 
Sept. 28. Especially interesting were the 
numbers sung unaccompanied. Vino Her- 
schel was the accompanist. 

Hat Davipson CRAIN. 





sented to sing Leonore with but four hour’s 
notice and gave an intelligent performance 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
were sung before an audience that filled 
every seat room. 

In “Pagliacci” Mr. Amato sang the Pro- 
logue finely, winning five recalls. Mr. Mar- 
tinelli was recalled many times after his 
superb rendering of “Vesta la giubba.” Miss 
Roselle as Nedda was splendid in singing 
and acting. Angelo Bada was Beppe, and Mr. 
Picco, Silvio. Mr. Cimini conducted well. 

Marjory M. FisHer, 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for October 8, 1927 


Gatti on “The Golden Age” 


Metropolitan Opera Manager, In Interview Given Abroad, Sees 
Modern Creations as Ephemeral, and Operas of Previous Cen- 
turies as Still Supreme. More Singers of Exceptional Ability 
and More Brilliant Personality Needed, He Believes. 





Edward Buck, Who Has Joined the Faculty 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music as 
Teacher of ’Cello. 


Coast Orchestra 
Makes First Bow 


Los Angeles Hails Gegna’s Little 
Symphony—Talley Welcomed in 
Local Debut 
Los ANGEtEs, Oct. 3.—Misha Gegna’s 
Little Symphony made its first appearance 
in the Argus Gardens. The new organiza- 
tion, composed of fifteen players, has been 
organized and drilled under the leadership 
of Mr. Gegna, cellist. The ensemble dis- 
closed surprising versatility for so young an 
organization, playing with delicacy and re- 
finement, and also displaying verve and well 

defined rhythms. 

The program, which included the “Mig- 
non” Overture, several movements from a 
suite by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff and “The Dance 
of the Hours,” was given a novel character 
by syncopated arrangement of numbers by 
Tchaikovsky and other standard composers. 
The experiment seemed to please an audi- 
ence that filled the miniature bowl. 

The program brought three soloists: 
Gladys Jolley Rosser, soprano, who showed 
a voice of fine quality in an aria from 
‘Tannhauser ;” Robert Barr, pianist, who 
was heard to advantage in a composition by 
Weber, and Mr. Gegna, whose playing of 
Popper’s “Hungarian” Rhapsody was bril- 
liant. 

This program ended a series begun late in 
the season, but a series so successful that 
plans are afoot for continuance on a more 
ambitious scale next year. 


Many Hear Singer 


Marion Talley made her first local ap- 
pearance in Shrine Auditorium before an 
audience of some 6000 persons. 

Miss Talley’s program included pyrotech- 
nic arias, familiar folk-songs and such en- 
core numbers as “No Night There,” The 
lovely quality of her medium voice, her 
clear diction and simplicity of manner com- 
bined to give these numbers uncommon 
merit. More sophisticated items included 
songs by Liszt, Brahms and Thrane. 

Miss Talley had the assistance of John 
Corigliano, violinist, and Stewart Wille, ac- 
companist, played in excellent taste. 


Trio Gives Concert 


The Levings Trio, assisted by Calista 
Rogers, soprano, gave a concert in Argus 
Gardens, playing Schubert’s Trio in B Flat 
and a group of shorter numbers. Miss 
Rogers, who is soloist in All Saints’ Church 
in Pasadena, sang songs by Roger Quilter 
and Carpenter. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman has returned 
last week from Burlingame, where his “Sun- 
set Trail” was given its California premiére 
and three subsequent performances. 

Hat Davipson CRAIN. 








Spontini’s Score 


Found in Berlin 


Ra Sept. 283—The National Library 
of Berlin has discovered the score of 
Gaspare Spontini’s opera, “Agnes von Ho- 
henstaufen,” in some of its forgotten 
archives. This work was written in imita- 
tion of Weber's operas in 1829, during 
Spontini’s activity as director of music at 
the Prussian court. 


By Federico Candida 


MILAN, Sept. 18—‘“No, I have found 
little or nothing of musical nov- 
elty.” Thus Giulio Gatti-Casazza summed 
up his impressions of Europe to this inter- 
viewer on the eve of his return to America. 
Again this year, during his summer sojourn 
in Italy, I had the opportunity of speaking 
with him. He discussed many arguments 
pertaining to the lyric theatre and to the dif- 
ficulties which beset this glorious art. 

Naturally, one did not fail to ask the il- 
lustrious man about any surprises which he 
might have prepared for the coming season 
at the Metropolitan, But, in this respect, 
he had nothing new to tell, beyond what he 
had already announced to all the American 
papers and repeated here on his arrival this 
summer. 

Nevertheless, on the eve of his departure 
for New York, he was able to give me 
some exclusive impressions on the present 
state of music, 


Forsees Opera Crisis 


“The crisis is at the apogee of its develop- 
ment,” he said. “Operas which do not last, 
creations which are evanescent, are not lack- 
ing on the horizon. But what significance 
have they? The composers of the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries have still the 
greatest promise of being able to sing and 
sound for the whole of the twentieth. 

“My long and varied experience, my dear 
friend, enables me to say that it is not the 
new which the public demands, but the good 
and the interesting. While waiting for these 
qualities to appear, I shall content myself 
with that which the repertoire of the past 
offers and shall await the coming to the 
world of the exceptional vocal performers 
which this demands.” 


Upon being asked whether we had not 
some of this type already, Mr. Gatti-Casaz- 
za replied: 


“We have some of the best elements, of 
true capacity—I might say some very good 
and valorous interpreters. But in artists of 
song it is personality, above all, that counts. 
Patti was a personality—so were Stagno, 
Masini, Tamagno, Maurel and Cotogni.” 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza believes that, if the 
music of the present day is returning to the 
past, it is principally in order to enrich it- 
self from the bel canto and the musical 
forms held in honor in other days. With 
the diminution of music which is declaimed 
and arid—and this will take place increas- 
ingly, he believes—the bel canto style will 
regain its old influence. 


It is not likely, he says, that nature has 
exhausted its forces and its forms with 
which to provide first-rank material—such 
as the exceptional voice. This may be con- 
sidered not alone as a physical phenomenon 
and an acoustic marvel, but also as an in- 
dividual, personal and creative thing. 


The Important Interpreter 


Today it is puerile to deny there are lack- 
ing in some artists of song the brilliance of 
personality, the individual force and vibra- 
tion which transfigure primitive creations 
and simple music notation, He believes that 
this genius of the interpreter is not less 
necessary than that of the composer, in or- 
der to have a superior operatic product. 

And while we eagerly greet and watch 
for this latter form of genius, the impres- 
ario must strive to keep alive in the multi- 
tude the cult of music of the past, he says, 
for this has a power to live by its own light, 
whether or not deprived of the art of su- 
preme singers, 





Hammerstein’s Hat and Perfecto are 
Enshrined in Stone for Coming Ages 
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TRANGE articles have gone into the 

cornerstones of Gotham’s Cathedrals of 
Commerce and Pleasure, but none more 
fraught with memories of Broadway 
twenty-five years ago than those which 
Mayor Walker placed in a tin box, then 
in a hollow stone of the new Hammerstein 
Theatre at Broadway and Fifty-third 
Street last Friday afternoon. 

More than a 1,000 spectators gathered to 
witness the ceremony, which buried in stone 
a hat and a cigar had belonged to Oscar 
Hammerstein. This was done that the ideals 
and memory of their owner might continue 
to live in the theatre built by his son. The 
theater will be formally opened this autumn 
with an operetta production. 

Present at the co-dedication, besides 
Mayor Walker, were Arthur Hammerstein 
who consecrated the structure to his late 
father and to his brother ; Borough President 
Julius Miller, and a host of theatrical lumi- 
naries whose names were famous on Broad- 
way a quarter of a century ago. The Rev. 
Nathan Krass, rabbi of Temple Emanu-E], 
pronounced the benediction. 


Praises Impresario’s Memory 


Mayor Walker, fresh from European 
courts, placed the singular contents of the 
cornerstone in place. He then paid warm 
tribute to Oscar Hammerstein and his son, 
the late William Hammerstein, both of 
whom, he said, had contributed generously 
to the artistic progress of the best city in 
the world. He expressed the hope that 
Oscar Hammerstein’s ideals and love of 
beauty would live and make for a continua- 
tion of the laudable ambitions of the operatic 
manager. 

The rusty, black silk “topper,” belonging 
to the late Oscar Hammerstein, known as 
“The Father of New York Music Halls,” 
was, even in its own day, a quantity to be 
reckoned with. A sort of a barometer, it 
was, by which the temperament of its owner 
could be determined. Woe betide the man 
who asked him for tickets when storm 
clouds hovered and the brim of the tall hat 
had settled over the Hammerstein eyes. 
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Arthur Hammerstein (Left) and Mayor 
Walker 


A-tilt, the weather was unmistakably fair, 
but only if the broad and flat brim were 
pushed off his forehead did the heavens 
glow with good will and all the earth smile 
broadly. Inside, around the band, the wis- 
dom of Candide was stencilled in the words: 
“T] faut cultiver notre Jardin.” It is said 
he slept in it. 

Another article without which Mr. Ham- 
merstein would have hardly been worthy 
of his best efforts, was a long black cigar, 
as much a part of his daily apparel as his 
famous hat. 




















Giulio Gatti-Casazza, General Manager of 


the Metropolitan 


Long Beach Opera 
Among Debutants 


New Ensemble Includes Players 
and Singers. Japanese Lyric 
Soprano Appears 


Lone Beacnw, Catr., Oct. 4.—The Long 
3each Opera Company, with Guido Caselotti 
as director, made its first appearance in the 
Municipal Auditorium, presenting the second 
act of “Faust” in French; the fourth act of 
“Rigoletto” and excerpts from “La Gio- 
conda” in Italian. The principals were from 
Mr. Caselotti’s Long Beach and Los Angeles 
classes, and included Madeline Baker, Luis 
Alvarez, Catherine West, Carlos Villarias, 
Thomas Ames, Stephen Gombos, Lucille 
Morris, Ruth Fisher, William Parkinson, 
Ida Nolds, Douglas Cole, Gerald Barbeau 
and Louise Caselotti. The work of soloists 
and the chorus was very commendable. 

A new organization is the Long Beach 
Ensemble. This includes the Mozart String 
Quartet, Carlton Wood, director; the 
Schubert Instrumental Trio; Evelyn Ford 
and James McGarrigle, vocal soloists; Ing- 
wald Wicks, violinist, and Helen Davenport, 
pianist. Lewis C. Spofford is the manager. 


Resident Artists Heard 


Resident artists appearing on recent pro- 
grams were Ruth Foster Herman, contralto; 
Constancia Weisgerber, Genevieve Elliott 
Marshall, sopranos; Rolla Alford, tenor; 
and the Polytechnic High School Trio, con- 
sisting of Marion Higgins, violinist, Dwight 
Defty, ‘cellist, Sara Pepple, pianist. 

Takane Ishigami, Japanese lyric soprano, 
was soloist at a benefit concert for the new 
Japanese Presbyterian Church. The Gwent 
Male Chorus, led by Myranna Richards Cox, 
also took part. Miss Ishigami’s numbers 
included arias by Verdi, Puccini and Gior- 
dano, and songs by Japanese composers. 

The Troubadours, an organization spons- 
ored by the Pacific Coast Club with James 
Savery as president, gives a concert at the 
Club every Sunday night. Artists for a 
recent program were members of the Long 
Beach Opera Company, Louise Caselotti, 
Lucille Morris, Thomas Ames, Stephen 
Gombos and Ruth Fisher. Another time the 
soloist was James G. McGarrigle, baritone, 
with Herbert Nixon at the organ. 

Mariska Aldrich has appeared on the pro- 
gram at the State Theatre. 

ALICE MAYNARD GriGcs. 


Army Band Conductor 
Given Loving Cup 


ASHINGTON, Oct. 5.—Capt. Wil- 

liam Stannard, leader of the United 
States Army Band, was presented with a 
silver loving cup on Sept. 29 by the Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce. The presen- 
tation was made during an intermission in 
the concert program on the capitol plaza. 
The cup is intended as an evidence of the 
appreciation of the people of Washington 
for public concerts given by the band in city 
parks and at various outdoor functions dur- 
mg tite summer. The presentation was 
made by M. A. Leese, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. A. T. M. 
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American Students and Eminent Musicians Gather for Picturesque Ceremonies Attending “The Naming of 
the Swans”—T he Latter Receive Some Distinguished Names—M. Isidor Philipp 


NE fine day in the year fifteen 
hundred and something or other, 
the story goes, Francis I, King of 
France, was riding back to Paris ac- 
companied by the hardier gentlemen 
of his court, after a highly satisfactory 
day’s hunting. The game bags were 
full, the sportsmen were tired, and 
night was settling down upon the 
forest. Sixty miles from Paris the caval- 
cade halted, arrested by promise of shelter. 
A manor house almost hidden by the tower- 
ing masses of the trees and the dense un- 
dergrowth drew their eyes from the road 
and there they begged the sovereign to 
rest until morning. The king was willing. 
While his servitors went about the busi- 
ness of preparing the house for its royal 
guest, King Francis wandered about, wholly 
absorbed in the rugged beauty of the spot 
in which he chanced to find himself, for he 
was, it must be recalled, that same Francis 
who first set the feet of France firmly upon 
the path of rediscovery in beauty and art 
which Italy had so lately blazed. Perhaps his 
appreciative mood was heightened by the 
tang of the autumn air and the aroma of 
game roasting on the spit, but at any rate 
he determined then and there to build a 
palace for himself on the spot and estab- 
lish a town, at the same time preserving 
the natural beauty of the setting and re- 
taining to the greatest possible extent an 
atmosphere of wilderness. 


Realizing a Dream 


None but a monarch could have allowed 
himself such a royal fantasy in that day 
but Francis I was not idly surnamed “The 
father of the French Renaissance.” Forth- 
with he summoned from Italy the best 
sculptors, artists and painters of the epoch, 


and they spent many years at the task of 
realizing the sylvan dream. Cellini, Da 
Vinci, Del Sarto, Rosso, Primaticcio and 


Pellegrini gave of their best and to their 
efforts France added the genius of Philibert 
Delorme, Jean Cousin, Jean Goujon and 
Germain Pilot, to name a few. 

Successors of the redoubtable Francis 
continued the work, Henry II, Francis 
II, Henry IV, Louis XII, Louis XV, and 
Napoleon I, but first inspiration remains 
the most important and dominant one. 
That section of the palace built by the 
originator is today considered the master- 
piece of the French Renaissance. 


A Cradle of Art 


In our own day Fontainebleau preserves 
its peculiar character. One withdraws a 
little from the main road to find himself 
in a waste, desolate, wild forest. Palace 
and town partake of the witchery of their 
surroundings and an incomparable ensemble 
of artistic beauty has been created which 
has become an unfailing source of inspira- 
tion for painters, poets and musicians. 
The 300 square miles that encompass the 
palace, the town and the forest have for 


years cradled colonies of artists, among 
them the immortal Barbizon School. 
Americans have shared in the inspira- 


tion of Fontainebleau for many years, but 
notably since 1921, when there was founded 
at the suggestion of Walter Damrosch a 
new school of music called the Conserva- 
toire Américain with a school year lasting 
three months, from June 25 to Sept. 25. 
It is located in the right wing of the palace, 
built by Louis XV, and comprises a 
theater, where opera class productions are 
staged, several class rooms, and dormitory 
rooms where sixty girl students are housed, 
the remaining ninety of the student body 
finding lodging in the town. The windows 
on one side of the class and living rooms 
face the famous courtyard called “La Cour 
du Chavol Blanc” where Napoleon bade 


Plays in Concert for the Second Time in Fifteen Years 


farewell to his guard before going into 
exile. 


A Feathery Romance 


When American students first began to 
arrive at Fontainebleau they found to their 
great delight, on the beautiful natural lake 
which so greatly enhances the beauty of 
the grounds, a charming family of swans. 
But the students relate sadly, after several 
years of happy domesticity, Francois, head 
of the family, became jealous of his wife’s 
attention to 
their two sons, 
and __ shortly 
afterward— 
alas! — killed 
the wife. But 
retribution, in 
the best classic 
manner, short- 
ly after over- 
took the mur- 
derer. A dog 
killed him one 
autumn day in 
cold blood and 
when the stu- 
dents returned 
the next sum- 
merthere were 
no swans on 
the lake. It 
was ‘then that 
a collection of 
2500 francs 
was taken up 
and a new pair 
of the roman- 
tic birds pur- 
chased to add 
the essential 
romantic touch 
to the lake— 
immemorial 
rendezvous of 
lovers. But 
tragedy still 
lurked nearby 
as it happened 
for last sum- 
mer their nest 
was ruthlessly 


stolen. 
Imagine then 
the joy that prevailed this season when 


returning students found five baby swans 
adorning the lake. It was immediately 
agreed that such an event should not 
go unnoticed. Contests were held for ap- 
propriate names for the newcomers, for 
a queen to preside over the projected féte 
and her attendants. The anticipated visit 
of Mr. Damrosch gave point to the whole 
affair and a “féte champetre” was arranged 
in his honor, of which the high light 
would be “The Naming of the Swans.” 


“The Naming of the Swans” 


Frances Hunter, of Kankakee, IIl., was 
chosen queen, her attendants being Vir- 
ginia Meyer, Rye, N. Y., and Foresta 
Hodgson, Yonkers, N. Y. Flower girls 
were Soeurette Diehl of Houston, Tex., and 
Florence Fraser, San Francisco; ladies in 
waiting, Irene Hubbard, Philadelphia, and 
Barbara Singer of Memphis, Tenn. Fred 
Cardin of Philadelphia was the boatman 
who rowed the queen and her attendants 
across the lake. Special music was pro- 
vided, a chorus from Gluck’s “Orpheus” 
sung by a group of Greek maidens; an 
adaptation by Gerald Reynolds of New 
York from Ravel’s “Daphne and Chloe,” 


and Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” 
played by Quinto Maganini, flutist. The 
Swan Song from “Lohengrin” was sung 


by Charles Kullman of New Haven, Conn. 
Albert Golemon of Auburn, Ala., and Percy 
Goodman of New York designed the cos- 
tumes, the boat and all accessories. Stu- 
dents attended arranged as Greeks, Romans, 





Camille Decreus, Resident Director of the 
Fontainebleu School of Music 


Egyptians, Syrians, Japanese and Chinese. 

The swans were baptized with due cere- 
mony as “Walter Maurice Jean,” “Isidor 
Paul Emile,” “Gerry Camille Heélene,” 
“Lindberg Francis Victor André” and 
“Nadia Jacques Marcel” honoring Dr. 
Damrosch; Isador Philipp, head of the 
piano school; Camille Decreus, resident 
director of the school; Francis Rogers, 
chairman of the New York committee; 
Gerald Reynolds, liaison officer, Mme. 
Chaumont, Nadia Boulanger, Marcel Dupre, 
M. Grandjany, 
André Bloch, 
M. Strauss, 
M. Fragnaud, 
Maurice 
Hewitt and 
the American 


Lindbergh. 
Guests _ be- 
sides Dr. 


Damrosch 
were Sheldon 
Whitehouse, 
representative 
of Ambassa- 
dor Herrick, 
the Préfet of 
Seine-et- 
Marne, Jacques 
Durand of 
Paris, and a 
large gather- 
ing of resi- 
dents of Fon- 
tainebleau. 


Those in 
Charge 


Mr. 
rosch 
the 
tory 


Dam- 
found 
Conserva- 
flourish- 
ing. The gen- 
eral director- 
ship is in the 
hands of 
Charles Mavis 
Widor; Ca- 
mille Decreus 
is resident di- 
rector. On 
the staff are: 
Isidor Philipp, teaching piano; M. 
Widor, organ; Marcel Dupré, organ im- 
provisation; André Bloch, composition and 
conducting; Nadia Boulanger, harmony; 
Guilbert Remy and Maurice Hewitt, violin; 
Paul Bazelaire, cello; M. Grandjany, harp; 
Mauquiére, voice; Jacques Pillois, history 
of music; Camille Decreus, opera class, 
and Gerald Reynolds, chorus and orches- 
tra. 150 American students are attending 
the classes this year. Every pupil has two 
private lessons a week with the professor 
in his special field and several classes. 

During July and August eighteen con- 
certs were given by the pupils of the school, 
with many noted soloists and composers 
participating, among them Gabriel Pierné, 
Mme. Campredon, Georges Enesco, Bever- 
idge Webster, Maurice Ravel, Madeleine 
Grey and MM. Webster, Asselin, Hecking 
and Blanquart. A recital of French songs 
given by Mme. Croiza; an organ recital 
by M. Dupré, and a recital of French 
chamber music from the works of Debussy, 
Fauré and Ducasse was given by Quatuor 
Pascal. 


Important Concerts 


Two of the most interesting concerts of 
the summer European séason were heard 
in August under the direction of Gerald 
Reynolds, whose work with the baton re- 
cently gained for him the distinction of 
decoration with the Palms Académie of 
the Instruction Publique Frangaise. 

The first recital occurred on Aug. 15, in 
the Salle de Jeu de Paume of the palace, 


when a program of works of Paul Baze- 
laire, ‘cellist and teacher in the school, 
and Lili Boulanger, composer, was heard. 
Mr. Bazelaire’s first group was entitled 
“Suite greque” scored for two flutes, oboe, 
violin, viola, two ‘cellos and piano. The 
composer conducted. It was followed by 
a two piano number, “La Chasse” played 
by the composer and Mme. Bazelaire. The 
first half of the program closed with an 
arrangement of Psalm 29, for chorus, or- 
chestra and organ, with Mr. Reynolds con- 
ducting and Ruth Barrett at the organ. 

The compositions of Lili Boulanger which 
comprised the second half of the program 
were modern in style and created much 
interest. “La Vielle Priére Bouddique” for 
chorus, orchestra and organ, a work filled 
with Oriental atmosphere and charm, was 
flawlessly performed. The soloists were 
Charles Kullman, tenor, Quinto Maganini, 
flutist, Nadia Boulanger, organist and Mr. 
Reynolds again conducted. 

Barbara Lull, violinist, who is making 
a concert tour in Europe, played a group 
of three solos with Nadia Boulanger at the 
piano: “D’un matin du Printemps,” Noc- 
turne and “Cortége.” “Pié Jésu,” fol- 
lowed, sung by Mildred Johns, piano, ac- 
companied by Marcel Dupré, Irene Hub- 


bard, ‘cellist; Blanche Hubbard, harpist; 
Paul Rosenblum, violinist; Clifford Mc- 
Avoy, viola player. The concert closed 


with a performance of the Boulanger set- 
ting of the Twenty-fourth Psalm for 
chorus, orchestra and organ with Richard 
Condie, tenor, as soloist, Nadia Boulanger 
at the piano, M. Dupré at the organ and 
Mr. Reynolds conducting. 
Saint-Saens Festival 

The second important summer festival 
was a concert of compositions by Saint- 
Saéns, at which Isidor Philipp appeared for 
the second time in concert in fifteen years 
with Maurice Hewitt in the piano and 
violin Sonata. Op. 75. The Quartet, Op. 41, 
for piano; violin, viola and ’cello, followed. 
played by Mr. Philipp, Mr. Hewitt, Mr. 
Taine, violist and Gerard Hekking, ’cellist 

Mr. Reynolds again showed his skill with 
the baton in the performance of the Saint- 
Saens Requiem for chorus, orchestra and 
organ. All the performers were students. 
Soloists in the Kyrie were Florence Beres- 
ford, soprano; Louise Belcher, contralto: 
Charles Kullman, tenor, and Victor Prahl, 
bass. For the Dies Irae the quartet con- 
sisted of Lillian Fish, Helen Yngve, Charles 
Kullman and Victor Prahl. Richard Con- 
die, tenor, sang the solos in the Rex Tre- 
mendae. Other soloists were Mildred 
Shaughnessy and Eugene Ramey, with 
David Jones at the organ. Barbara Lull 
was concertmaster. 


Two Prize Contests 

Through the courtesy of A. Blondel of 
the Erard Piano Co., G. Lyon of the Pleyel 
Piano Co. and of Alfred Wagner of the 
Chickering Piano Co., three important 
prizes were awarded on Aug. 21, in the 
Salle du Jeu de Paume, to the best pianists 
of the session. The jury, presided over 
by Rodolphe Ganz, was composed of 
Auguste de Radwan, of Paris, Felix Fox. 


pianist of Boston, Marcel Dupré, and 
Jacques Durand, ef the Durand Music 
Co., in Paris. 

Winners were as follows: Ferguson 


Webster of Pittsburgh, first: Miss Talma. 
of New York, second; the third prize was 
divided between Florence Stage of New 
York and Mr. Sukeenig of New York. At 
the conclusion of the competition Mr. Ganz 
addressed the audience on the merits and 
achievements of the Conservatory. 

On Aug. 22, prizes offered by H. B. Tre 
maine, director of the Aeolian Company, 
for the three best piano compositions were 
awarded to Miss Roessing of Pittsburgh, 
first; Hedy Spielter of New York, second, 
and Mr. Keeney of Buffalo, N. Y., third. 
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The ceremony of 
the Naming of the 
Swans. American 
students, in cos- 
tume, greeting 
the Queen (Miss 
Frances Hunter of 
Kankakee, Illinois, 
U. S. A.) 


(For a full account 

of the Féte see 

page 6 of this 
issue.) 
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the Heralds who 

took part in the 

ceremony of nam- 
ing the swans. 


Scenes at the Swan Féte Held by the Students of the American 


Conservatory at Fontainebleau in Honor of Walter Damrosch. 
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At the right: Walter Be Above: A group of 


American students, 
arrayed in all the 
glory of what the 
French presumably 
thought was their 
quaint native dress. 


Damrosch, founder 
of the conservatory, 
standing by the 
edge of the famous 
carp. pond, about to 
address the pupils. 
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Orchestra Given 
New Life 


. . 

in Minneapolis 
Guarantee of $525,000 Assures Con- 

tinuance for Three Years. Silver 

Jubilee to be Observed With Pro- 

gram Given at Initial Concert in 

1903 

MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 5.—The Min- 
neapolis Symphony will carry on for 
another three years. Elbert L. Car- 
penter, president, announces the suc- 
cessful completion of a campaign to 
raise a sufficient guarantee to insure 
the orchestra’s existence. Three years 
ago, $450,000 was promised by busi- 
ness and professional men; this year 
over $175,000 a year has been pledged for 
the next three years, a total of over $525,000. 

Former campaigns were conducted by 
men interested primarily in the orchestra. 
This year Mr. Carpenter interested the 


Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Associa- 
tion in the work, with the result that A. L. 


Rogers, president of this organization, 
headed the committee which secured the 
pledges. 

It is fitting the guarantee should be 


raised this year, as this is the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the orchestra’s foundation. 
Its first concert was given under the direc- 
tion of Emil Oberhoffer on Nov. 5, 1903, 
with Marcella Sembrich as soprano soloist. 
This year on Friday evening, Nov. 4, Henri 
Verbrugghen, now conductor, will present 
this same program again. The soloist will 
be Dusolina Giannini, a pupil of Mme. Sem- 
brich, who will sing the numbers used by 
her teacher twenty-five years ago. Mme. 
Sembrich has signified her intention to be 
present. 

Several members of the orchestra have 
been with the organization since it was 
founded. Other players at the first concert 
have been absent since then, but are now 
back in the ranks. 

The sale of season tickets is going for- 
ward more briskly than ever before. 

H. K. ZuppPrIinGceEr. 


Kramer Becomes 
Radio Superviser 


Composer and Former Writer for 
Musical America Joins 
Columbia Company 

A. Walter Kramer, one of the best known 
of the younger American composers and 
equally prominent as a writer on music, has 
been engaged by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System as general musical supervisor. 

In outlining his attitude towards this new 
work, Mr. Kramer, who has made a special 
study of broadcasting, said the aim would 
be one of variety, presenting all classes of 
music from the symphonic to jazz, the de- 
termining factor being that the music must 
be of genuine worth in its class, presented 
by artists of high accomplishments in their 
particular sphere. 

For twelve years Mr. Kramer was one of 
the chief writers and an executive on the 
staff of Musica AMERICA, giving up his 
post in 1922, when he went abroad to 
devote himself to composition. 

As a composer, critic and writer on mu- 
sical subjects, in America and England, Mr. 
Kramer has an unusually extensive contact 
with the musical world, and an intimacy 
with musical entertainment. His composi- 
tions have been performed by John Mc- 
Cormack, Fritz Kreisler, Percy Grainger, 
Sophie Braslau, the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the Cincinnati Symphony, The 
Los Angeles Philharmonic and others. 

Among the best known of his songs are 
“The Last Hour” and “The Great Awaken- 
ing.” He has written a song cycle “Beauty 
of Earth;” a “Rococo Romance” is for solo 
voice and chorus. A violin rhapsody and an 
orchestral “Eklog” are among his larger 
works. 


Oregon Teachers Choose Officers 
_Porttanp, Ore., Oct. 3—The Portland 
district of the Oregon Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation has elected the following officers: 
Frederick W. Goodrich, president; Ella 
Connell Jesse, vice-president ; Esther Weller, 
secretary; P. A. Ten Haaf, treasurer, and 
Carrie L. Beaumont, auditor. y 
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Mrs. E. S. Coolidge Carries Premieres to Vienna 


By Dr. Paul Stefan 


V IENNA, Sept. 30.—Recently the news was 
received that Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, American music patron, would 
stop in Vienna on her way from Venice. 
Her further journey was to lead her by way 
of Prague and Berlin to Brussels, Amster- 
dam and Paris. Instead of the single con- 
cert which she had expected to give here, 
there were two—as usual, exclusively for 
invited guests. 

Thus Vienna had on Sept. 17 and 19—at 
the very beginning of the season—the sen- 
sation of three important world-premiéres. 
It was understood that all the works on the 
program were dedicated to Mrs. Coolidge. 
Among the performers, the German pianist, 
Emma Liibbecke-Job, and the ’cellist, Hans 
Kindler, came here in the Coolidge party. 
Kindler conducted a chamber orchestra in 
vocal works by Loeffler and Jacobi, con- 
cerning which it must be said that he did 
not show the same experience as ensemble 
leader as he did as ’cellist. In the Coolidge 
party there were travelling also the com- 
poser, Frank Bridge, and the English critic, 
Edwin Evans. 

The ensemble performance of Mme. Liib- 
becke-Job and Mr. Kindler assured the suc- 
cess of the first movement of a Sonata a 
tre by G. Francesco Malipiero. The second 
section of the work is scored for violin and 
piano, and the third for violin, ‘cello and 
piano. In this newest work, Malipiero is 
not untrue to his rhapsodic style and his 
fine previous performances. Only the mus- 
ical substance is more limited. The piece 
was received with an earnestness which 
was marked. 


American Novelties 


Interesting to Viennese listeners was the 
choice made by Mrs. Coolidge of American 
compositions. There were three vocal works 
—Charles Martin Loeffler’s “Canticle of the 
Sun by Saint Francis of Assisi” and two 
Assyrian Psalms by Frederick Jacobi. 

Loeffler seems to have been seized by 
consecration to his subject. He allows the 
voice to penetrate with telling power through 
his excellent chamber orchestra; his dec- 
lamation is beautifully written and correct, 
and he achieves a reflection of the splendor 
which is peculiar to the mystic poem. In 
the performance the tonally beautiful voice 
of the Viennese singer, Ruzena Herlinger, 
was distinguished. She had made her diffi- 
cult part her own with much mastery. 

The two Assyrian Psalms did not seem so 
noteworthy as this in the performance. The 
work of the conductor with the chamber 
orchestra did not seem sufficiently advanced 
in this case, so that the performance did 
not make a quite unified impression. This 
was the only shadow on these two evenings 
of brightest light. 

The chamber music for strings in particu- 
lar gave the most splendid impression. It 
was interpreted by the Vienna String Quar- 
tet, the leader of which is Rudolf Kolisch, 
the brother-in-law of Arnold Schénberg. 
quartet in the last summer won triumphs 





Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 


at several music festivals. It increased its 
reputation in its home city with the per- 
formance of Frank Bridge’s Third String 
Quartet; the String Quartet by Leo Weiner 
which won the Berkshire Prize several years 
ago, and the latest work of Schénberg—his 
Third String Quartet, which has only re- 
cently been completed. 

The Quartet by Bridge pleased by the 
keenness with which it brought up all the 
problems of today’s music, without ever 
passing the bounds of good taste. In this 
respect Weiner’s music seemed already in 
several respects to be that of yesterday, but 
the elegance of its structure was winning. 


New Schénberg Quartet 


Schénberg’s work had its very first per- 
formance, along with that of Bridge and 
a new one by Respighi, of which more will 
be said later. The Austrian modernist in 
his Third Quartet proceeds along the path 
of his twelve-tone system, with results cus- 
tomary in his works. But he throws off 
more and more the fetters of form, and 
finds for himself a new freedom. This 
permits the spiritual significance of this 
really genial personality to be felt even 
by those who can not at once follow all the 
constructions of the twelve-tone system. 

Schénberg’s work stood as the sensation 
at the end of the second concert. It brought 
the composer resounding ovations, which 
became stronger still when he led Mrs. 
Coolidge upon the platform. 

The way to a quite different world—one 
truly under the heavens of the South—was 





Henneberg to Lead Brooklyn Soctety 
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Paul Henneberg 


Brooktyn, Oct. 6—The Brooklyn Or- 
chestral Society announces the engagement 
of Paul Henneberg as conductor. He suc- 
ceeds Herbert J. Braham, who resigned last 
Spring. 

In addition to subscription concerts in the 


Academy of Music, the Brooklyn Orchestral 
Society, which is composed of semi-profes- 
sional players, will give two concerts in the 
Girls’ Commercial High School, under the 
auspices of the Board of Education. A new 
feature of the Society will be the training 
of young men as orchestral players. Re- 
hearsals will be held every Monday evening 
in the Germania Club. 

Dr. Ralph C. Williams, president, also an- 
nounces that an arrangement has been es- 


tablished for the interchange of library 
material with the American Orchestral 
Society. Concerts in the Academy will be 


given on Dec. 5 and March 5. Programs in 
the Girls’ Commercial High School are ar- 
ranged for Dec. 7 and March 7. 

Mr. Henneberg has conducted orchestras 
in Gothenberg, the Mendelssohn Quintet 
Club of Boston, and the Apollo Club in 
Winnipeg. He is conductor of the New 
York Police Band and Young Men’s 
Symphony. 

La Trinacria Brooklyn Grand Opera 
Company gave “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci.” The casts included Nono 
Graziano-Lauro, Delfina Calzolari, Vincen- 
zina. Sanzo, Giuseppina La Puma, Luigi 
Dalle Molle, Giuseppe Interrante, Zara La- 
vell, and G. Nola. The conductor was Gabri- 
ele Simeoni. 

Artuur F. Attire. 


led by the orchestral work of Respighi, 
“Triptychon after Botticelli,” three celebrat- 
ed pictures of the great painter, reworked 
musically in the finest fashion. Here there 
ruled a wonderful freedom and lightness of 
idiom, a truly sovereign gaiety. Respighi, 
who himself conducted, was greeted as an 
especially welcome guest by a public which 
has long learned to appreciate him. 

It is difficult to express with what joy 
and satisfaction the undertaking of Mrs. 
Coolidge was accepted here. It was a good 
embassy from America, and showed us what 
individual and eminent figures there are over 
there. For the artists whose works were 
dedicated to Mrs. Coolidge, these perform- 
ances were an especial encouragement; for 
the performers they proved a splendid op- 
portunity to distinguish themselves. 

For the guests at both concerts, they gave 
a chance, which would otherwise have been 
dificult of realization, to hear works of 
significance in an excellent performance. 
May the readers of American newspapers 
realize that such a donation of music can 
do more to advance the spiritual brother- 
hood of the nations than many long speeches 
in national and international legislatures ! 


Mrs. Coolidge Honored 


In honor of Mrs. Coolidge two receptions 
were given. At one of these the host was 
Emil Hertzka, managing director of the 
Universal-Edition. Here Viennese music, 
from the days of Schubert to the present, 
was played as a return compliment to the 
guest. The other reception was given by 
Ruzena Herlinger, the singer in the con- 
certs, in her capacity of committee member 
in the local section of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music. The Kolisch 
Quartet played at this function in selected 
passages from works by Alban Berg, Anton 
von Webern and Paul A. Pisk. 

In previous years, since people here de- 
manded concerts at any price, the season in 
Vienna was resumed in the second half of 
September. This year the music critics are 
still at leisure, apart from attending per- 
formances at the State Opera. Guest per- 
formances by Maria Jeritza are annually 
given there at this time. The Opera’s ré- 
pertoire is the customary one. But there is 
a revival scheduled soon of “Norma,” a 
work which, for understandable reasons, has 
not been given here for a long time. 





Sunday Concerts 
Come to Syracuse 


Symphonic Subscription Series 
Supplemented With Extra 
Program Schedule 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 5.—Sunday popular 
concerts, in addition to the regular Saturday 
subscription series and the programs for 
young people, will give added zest to the 
Syracuse Symphony season, which opens on 
Oct. 8. 

This will be the orchestra’s seventh year, 
and its fourth under Vladimir Shavitch, 
Soloists booked to appear are Moriz Rosen- 
thal, Paul Kochanski, Lucille Chalfant, 
Beatrice Harrison, E. Robert Schmitz, Mar- 
guerite Namara, Tina Lerner, Winifred 
MacBride, Carlos Salzedo. 

The répertoire will include, in addition to 
familiar standard works, the “Danse” Suite 
of Barték, Enesco’s “Rumanian” Rhapsody, 
a Suite from Prokofieff’s “Love of Three 
Oranges,” Debussy’s “La Mer,” “The Foun- 
tains of Rome” by Respighi, Stravinsky’s 
“Fireworks,” Skriabin’s “Poéme de 1’Ex- 
tase” and Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloé.” 





Italian Composers Dedicate 
Works to Mrs. Coolidge 


ILAN, Sept. 30.—Alfredo Casella, who 

recently returned to Rome from Capri, 
brought with him the completed score of 
a sonata for piano and ’cello, which is dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 
The first performance will be given in Paris 
on October 16. G. Francesco Malipiero has 
completed a chamber sonata for three in- 
struments, also dedicated to Mrs. Coolidge. 
Vittorio Rieti has composed a madrigal, for 
twelve instruments. Both Ildebrando Piz- 
setti and Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco are at 
work on concertos for piano and orchestra. 
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At Right—Chaliapine as Boris 


Godunoff—the Final Phase 


A Study of Chaliapine’s Hunting 
Lodge tn the Pyrenees Near Biarritz 





a 


The Dining Hall of the Lodge. 
From Sketches by the Architect, 


N. Vassilieve 


Drawings by courtesy of 
THe Arcuitect, London 


Vivid Bok By QHALIAPINE 


“Pages From My Life,” in Spite of an Edition Suffering From Over-zealous 
Cutting and the Elimination of Frank Comment, Is an Extraordinary Document 


Feopor IvANovicH CHALIAPINE. _ Pages 
From My Life. Revised and edited by 
Katherine Wright. Harper & Bros., 
1927. 


66Q@TRANITSY is moyey zhizny” 
—‘Pages From My Life.” 

Such a book might mean much or 
little according to the name appended 
to it as author, but when that name is 
Feodor Ivanovitch Chaliapine one has 
a right to expect much. A life that 
began in an obscure house in the half- 
Tartar village of Kazan, traced its 
years through vicissitudes that match 
the realistic imaginings of a Dostoyev- 
ski or a Turgeniev, and emerged at the 
end of thirty-five years into a blaze 
of world prominence, merits as chron- 
icler a writer whose artistic power 
equals that of his subject. It is per- 
haps too much to expect that Don Qui- 
chotte himself should possess the 
sweep, the irony and the vividness of 
Cervantes, and the lack that one in- 
stinctively feels in the “Pages From 
My Life” is therefore, from one point 
of view, a tribute to the greatness of 
the subject. 


Remains the Actor 


Chaliapine remains, even with his pen 
in his hand, the actor. His method is that 
of the dramatist. He places before the 
world the characters of his play from real 
life, they move about, they speak, they ex- 
plain nothing—they are. Their motives, 
their actions, their psychology must be de- 
rived from themselves, first hand, as from 
behind the footlights. The manner is mod- 
ern, impressionistic, terse. There are touches 
of humor—Rabelaisian at times—that hint 
somewhat of too careful editing for an An- 
glo-Saxon public. That is unfortunate. A 
man who confesses to a preference for 
chopped cabbage for breakfast, and a lin- 
gering fondness for onion soup and black 
bread, is not one to be readily compressed 
to a milk-toast personality. 

Chaliapine, the boy, saw his mother beaten 
by a drunken and erratic father; went to a 
neighbor’s house with that same mother and 
sat at her feet while she and her compan- 
ions did their spinning—singing the old songs 
of Russia. On Easter he mingled with the 
crowds in the market place, gloriously happy, 
and sank to the depths of a nameless sad- 
ness when the square was empty; went un- 
willingly to his first opera and returned the 
same night hungry for more. A little later 
he joined the chorus of a wandering com- 
pany that chanced upon Kazan, and two 
years later essayed his first part. It was a 
failure. In rage, the director tore his clothes 


from his body and threw him into the gar- 
den, He was by turns a cobbler, and a 
Volga boatman in fact. 

At fifteen came the turning point. Across 
the street lived Maxim Gorky, who taught 
him to read Pushkin, Gogol, Tormantoff. 
Two years later his operatic career was def- 
initely begun, although without any great 
degree of encouragement from the musical 
world. A St. Petersburg reviewer, in fact, 
in 1894 characterized his singing as “like a 
bear with a bad cold.” The role was Dr. 
Miracle in “The Tales of Hoffman.” 

A strange life certainly, truly Russian, 
truly rich in experience. The man explains 
the artist, for without such a background 
could Prince Igor, Boris, and Mephistopheles 
have acquired the hues which he has taught 
the world to expect? 


A Dramatic Life 


The only type of author who ought to 
handle a book about Chaliapine is a man 
who can write a dramatic novel with an 
epic sweep. For drama and the elusive 
glow of genius are reflected in every aspect 
of Chaliapine’s life, but not, alas, in every 
page of this book. 

One must put into this book far more 
than one takes out of it. The volume reads 
as it hastily written. The thread of nar- 
rative is constantly broken, cliches abound, 
and with the exception of a few simple 
powerful pages there is a great deal of 
superficial material not too cleverly handled. 

However, one can forgive the creator of 
“Boris,” and “Don Quichote,” the great star 
of “Mefistofele” and other operas a great 
deal. Quite apart from his magnificent 
dramatic triumphs he has had a vivid, color- 
ful and turbulent career. 

From lowly surroundings in the half Tar- 
tar city of Kazan, embellished with the 
colorful tales of his mother and her friends 
in their country cottage, with choir singing 
and chorus work, touring with trooping 
players and opera companies, always work- 
ing and yet being frequently referred to as 
an idler and loafer, Feodor Ivanovich 
Chaliapine laid the foundations for a vivid 
and phenomenal artistic career. 

He was, of course, enchanted with his 
first opera, “Russian Wedding” to which 
he had been quite indifferent, when the 
tickets were offered him. He returned the 
same evening and saw “Medea.” He was 
given a super’s place in “L’Africaine.” His 
father tried to keep him at sober work, 
however, and Chaliapine was at one time 
or another apprenticed as a copy clerk, 
helper in a pawnbroker’s shop, in a shoe 
shop, and was sent to school to learn car- 
pentry in a town where there was no 
theatre. 

When Chaliapine was about seventeen, an 
opera impresario, Semenov-Samarsky en- 
gaged him as first bass in his light opera 
company. At the end of his first season 
Chaliapine was given a berefit performance, 


and the ciety robles amd silver watch that 
he received made bum rich for the first time 
in his hie 

There followed a time f traveling 


throughout Asiatx Russia Im Uralsk the 
company played before the Tsarevich, later 
Nicholas I]. Samar-kand was a sweet and 
vivid dream bot m Baka Chalapime came 


upon the cholera amd coakd earm nothing 
even as a porter om the quays. Durimg all 
this time, however, be was karmmg new 


operas 


His First Encouragement 


Reaching Tifis Chaliapime finally had 
the courage to see Prof. Usatow, formerly 
an artist of the Imperial Theatres. Reach- 


ing the high note of Valentime’s aria from 
“Faust,” Ohaliapmme began to hold it ter- 
mato, when Prof. Usatow prodded him so 


hard with his fimger that it hort. The pain- 
ful pause was brokem by Chaliapmme asking 
whether he maght study music 

“You must,” was the answer 

It was at Anmdretew’s fiat that Chaliapine 
met painters, simgers and musicians, who 
assembled there ewery Friday. A mew world 
was opencd to ham Afiter the comclusion 
of the Friday crowd usually 
went to Lemer’s stamrant, the favorite 
meeting place of Petrograd’s artistic world, 
to chat and simg sometumes until daybreak. 
Here he met Mamomt Dalsky, tragedian of 
the Alexandrimsky Theatre, them im the 
heydey of bis popalarity, and also V. 
Kachalov who liter came America with 
Stanislavsky 

Chaliapine’s first appearance at the Im- 
perial Theatre was im “Paust.” But as the 
authorities imsisted upom observing the tra- 
ditional Mephistopineles, Chaliapime feels 
that he did mot sme so well as he might 
under different comdutroms. 

Chaliapime had 
himself by mow, for he had experienced 
success at the Pamaewsky Theatre (where 
he had sume after keawimg the Arcadia), he 
sang at charitable comeerts, and had recetved 
bouquets, and heard his mame pro- 
nounced with that special sort of whisper 
which gives a pecolar tingle of emotion 
and pride 

He prepared for “Russian” im three weeks 
but sane it badly and lest his head His 
humiliation had a sobering influence and 
Chaliapine felt it was better to have ex- 
perienced it then tham Later. With addi- 


recepe 





tigre? 


acquured confidence in 
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tional rehearsals, be same the role much 
better, and was entrusted with many and 
varied roles, though the Crecho-Slovakian 


members prevented him from having many 
of the premoicre roles. 


In 1897 Chaliapime went abroad for the 
first time. jowmme friemds mm Parts, return- 
ing to Russia br war of Dieppe where he 
studied Holofrracs mm “Judith : 

At Mime. Lubatowitch’s country estate, m 
1898 Chalianpine met Rachmaninov, then di- 


rector of Mamomtow’s opera company. He 


considerately taught Chaliapine the ele- 
ments of music and even something of har- 
mony. It was here also that he met V. I. 
Kluchevsky, Professor of History at the 
University of Moscow, who took a memor- 
able walk with Chaliapine and gave him a 
word picture of the period of Boris Godou- 
nov that enabled him to present the opera 
so vividly. 

During this summer he had the happiness 
to marry the ballerina Tornaghi, the wed- 
ding banquet being held in Turkish fashion 
with every one seated on rugs and cushions. 

Mamontov’s interest being drawn, he 
staged more and more Russian music, tak- 
ing an active part in the presentation of “A 
May Night,” “The Tsar’s Bride” and 
“Sadko.” 

The more Chaliapine 
Godounov,” “Ivan the Terrible,” Dosiphei 
in “Khovanstchina,’ The Viking Guest, 
the Mayor in “A May Night,” the more he 
was convinced that an operatic artist must 
not only sing, but he must act his part in 
the drama. 

As a result of his dramatic triumphs 
Chaliapine was overwhelmed with an en- 
thusiastic reception most vividly expressed 
by Vladimir Stassov, who presented himself 
at Chaliapine’s dressing room. Stassov was 
director of the St. Petersburgh Public Li- 
brary, founder of the famous Koutchka, 
the group of Five which included Cui, 
Balakirev, Borodin, Moussorgsky, and 
Rimsky-Korsakov, and had been a close 
friend of Turgeniev, Nakrassov, Dostoyevy- 
sky and the Tolstoys. 

Some of His Roles 

Stassov suggested that Chaliapine learn 
“The Stone Guest” of Dargomijsky, based 
on Pushkin’s “Don Juan.” He learned it 


acted in “Boris 


and later sang it through at a party at 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s. Chaliapine’s strength 
is inexhaustible, and he also sang “Raye- 


shnik” (The Showman), Moussorgsky’s 
satire “The Song of the Flea,” “The Semi- 
narist,” and many other compositions. It 
was a jolly time. After supper they sang 
the “Serenade of the Four Cavaliers to One 
Lady,” Rimsky-Korsakov as first bass, 
Chaliapine, second bass, Blumenfeld as first 
tenor, and Cesar Cui as second tenor. 

Milan called to him and Chaliapine, after 
due preparation of Boito’s “Mefistofele,” 
sang at La Scala, with Toscanini conduct- 
ing. Here he met his old friend Gatti- 
Casazza as director, and found the young 
Caruso among the artists. 

Other continental engagements followed, 
received always with enthusiasm, though he 
was not so happy on his first American 
tour in 1907-8. He sang at the Metropoli- 
tan with Farrar and Riccardo Martin, under 
the baton of Gsutav Mahler. The Mefisto- 
fele and Don Giovanni were adversely 
criticized, and he was looked upon as a 
rather artistic barbarian, which was not the 
manner of his reception when he returned 
after the war. 
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Dear Musical America: 


AS you can easily see by my pose above, 
I have finally changed my position. I 
hope you will forgive me for doing so. In 
the first place I have 
been sitting in the same 
position for a great many 
years. My left leg had 
become rather cramped 
and I had mused so long with chin in hand 
that I really needed a change. In short I 
have had the devil of a time of it and prob- 
ably always will. 

But I am on my feet with a handsome 
new cloak and I hope to obtain an even 
better view of the passing procession from 
this vantage point of mine. 

k x * 


Concerning My 
New Dress 


HE only way in which I can find out just 

what our genial and ubiquitous editor-in- 
chief is up to is to read the morning papers. 
Thus I see by the papers 
that this well known 
composer, journalist, 
unique Ford driver, car- 
penter, draftsman, author 
and man about Stamford (Conn.) is writ- 
ing his own libretto for his own opera. 
This news beat was in all the New York 
papers and it was only by browbeating 
your Mr. Taylor and my Mr. Taylor that 
Deems Taylor, the composer, non-commit- 
tally admitted that the report was probably 
true. 

I wish to confirm certain impressions of 
Mr. Taylor, however. It is true he is writ- 
ing an opera. His orders to Mephisto are 
usually written on the back of music score 
paper marked with cryptic lines,—‘“two 
piccolos?”—“layout for new opera”—‘“try 
this in E flat”—“don’t forget shoes for M.” 

It is not true, however, as Mr. Taylor 
himself suggested, that he wears a long 
haired wig, a velveteen jacket or a skull 
cap while composing. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Taylor wears straw bed slippers, a 
series of very old but immaculate white 
shirts and “trousers to match” as they say 
in the mail order catalogues. Spats? Alas, 
on occasion, yes. Two of my friends who 
watched him drive a Ford through the out- 
skirts of Stamford have given up their 
motors and retired to secluded farms far 
from the Stamford highway. 

Mr. Taylor’s leisure moments are de- 
voted to illustrating Mustcar AMERICA, 
signing contracts for future books from his 
pen, carving Colonial staircases, writing for 
magazines, and as I mentioned above, writ- 
ing the libretto for his own opera. 


Some Untactful 
Comments About 
Our Chief 





WONDER if the civilized inhabitants of 

cities west of the Palisades realize just how 
inadequate the concert hall facilities of New 
work really are. I know 
these howls of protest 
are doomed to go un- 
heeded and that I’il be 
trying to breathe bad 
air with the best of our audiences next 
month. But I can’t help swishing my forked 
tail about in a bit of wrath before the 
season actually begins. 

Once again I feebly wonder why New 
York’s concert halls are so deplorable. The 
army of debutantes is rather satisfactorily 
taken care of by the piano firms whose 
glittering salons resemble the royal inner 
chambers of Tut-Ank-Amen’s tomb, 

But for the headliners? We all love, 
honor and obey the genial staff of Carnegie 
Hall. And the seats are comfortable. But 
as Lawrence Gilman’s personal representa- 
tive, the distinguished pianist, Poundergood, 
remarked in last Sunday’s Herald Tribune, 
who can overlook “the dinginess and the 
acute discomfort of our principal concert 
hall, which for a gathering place in the in- 
termissions can offer only a pneumonia- 
breeding lobby or an insufferable back alley 
or a dreary promenade, and for an organ 
can provide only a miserable ruin which 
would disgrace the town hall of Rabbit 
Hatch.” 


What Price 
Concert Halls— 
In Manhattan 


NEPRHINTOS 





i — 
e 

A good many of the same harsh words 
might be applied to the auditorium of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, although there, 
too, the seats are comfortable and the 
acoustics generally fine. 

But I am lead to lament so constantly on 
our lack of concert halls because of the 
continual influx of pictures from my read- 
ers, pictures of fine auditoriums and superb 
concert halls rising over the country which 


put to shame the present possessions of 
New York. 
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spotted with exclamation marks—which 
made it seem very urgent, naturally, and 
caused the aforementioned commotion, be- 
cause nobody in the immediate vicinity boast- 
ed a French script education. 
An ~ot on matters 
: » musical and matters 
A Worried —n French was called in; 
and while the office force 
listened with bated 
breath he interpreted for 
them these ejaculations from abroad. (The 
letter came from a Latin country—and you 
know those Latins!) 

It seems that a Paris publisher of some 
important scores had promised the American 
premiere rights of several of them to this 
conductor, but he (the publisher) having died 
recently, our Latin leader was much exer- 
cised because he feared that another con- 
ductor (this one Slav) would perform this 
music before he could. 

A great weight will be removed from the 
invited guest’s mind, I am sure, when he 
receives a reply to his worried remarks, 
which will inform him that these works have 
been in the répertoire of most of America’s 
leading orchestras for several years. 

* * 


Conductor an 
His Worries 


O Koussevitzky is going to return to his 
first love, the double-bass! I noticed 

in your last issue a statement from the Bos- 
ton Symphony conductor to this effect. He 
is not going to desert his orchestra for more 
than a few hours, to be sure, if two recitals 
is to be the extent of his 

Back to The activities in this direction. 
Double-Bass Mrs. Koussevitzky, I am 
For Koussevitzky told, is very much pleased 
that Serge will give solo 

recitals again. She is very fond of the 
double-bass and her favorite performer 
thereon, I have no doubt, is the man who 
was recognized all over Europe as the great- 
est since Bottesini and perhaps Dragonetti. 
It was not until 1907, you know, that 
Koussevitzky established his famous or- 
chestra which travelled up and down the 





A MONG the most nimble fingers that 

ever tickled key or string, are 
those of Jascha Heifetz. But now I re- 
ceive word that even his sturdy digits are 
no match for the dread disease of Laziness, 
an ailment that often attacks the visitor 
to Hawaii, the thing which our tourists 
believe must make it such a wonderful place 
to live in. 

Mr. Heifetz sends words that he, too, 
likes Hawaii but wouldn’t dare stay there 
long because he can’t practice in its velvety, 
langorous, salubrious cli- 
mate. It isn’t the heat, 
he explains; it’s just the 
atmosphere of the place; 
an atmosphere which 
makes it seem always more important to 
lie on the verandah and watch the sea go 
by, than to get busy and work up the 
cadenza for that new concerto. Hawaii 
may produce a great composer or a great 
virtuso, according to Heifetz, but such a 
person will have to flee the country if he 
is ever to do any real work. 


* * * 


Heifetz Watches 
the Hawiian 
Sea Go By 


HERE was great commotion in the of- 
fices of a veteran symphonic organiza- 
tion last week, I understand. An eight-page 
letter had arrived from one of the season’s 
European guest conductors. Written in 
closely scrawled French this epistle was 





Volga on a steamer he chartered for the 
purpose, Until then his repute had been 
founded upon his excellence with the bull 
fiddle. 

I have never heard a double-bass recital 
and I will be very much interested in seeing 
Mr. Koussevitzky alone on a naked stage 
with one of the species. I suppose, though, 
that if there is room enough a piano will 
also be squeezed on. 

Maybe Mr. Koussevitzky will play his 
own A Minor Concerto for the Double-Bass. 
Maybe (this very softly, almost inaudibly) 
we shall hear the Bach Chaconne for Bull 
Fiddle Alone! 

* * 
HE dedication of the new Hammerstein 
Theatre to the ideals of the late im- 
presario whose name it bears, brings to mind 
an incident, well-known to New Yorkers 
but perhaps of more than a modicum of 
interest to those outsiders whose knowledge 
of Manhattan days and nights is gleaned 


principally from newspaper raconteurs. It 
has to do with Oscar Hammerstein’s com- 
position of an opera in forty-eight hours. 

In his “Steeplejack” Huneker paints a 
vivid picture of the incident, showing how 
it came about and the subsequent fate of the 
work. 
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It seems that over the coffee cups in the 
old Gilsey House, Hammerstein and Gus- 
tave Kerker, composer of the “The Belles 

of New York,” “Castles 
Hammerstein in the Air,” and other 
Breaks Records popular operettas, fell to 
for Fast Working discussing their respective 

opinions of the other’s 
musical talents. It turned out that Kerker 
was skeptical concerning the aptitude of 
Hammerstein. Becoming excited over the 
implication of his ability, Oscar Hammer- 
stein offered to compose an opera, words 
and music, in forty-eight hours. The joke 
became serious when Kerker called whai 
he considered Hammerstein’s bluff, took him 
up on his offer, and urged, nay, pressed him 
to see what he could do. Others at the 
table listened wide-eyed and open-mouthed. 
They were the late Charles Alfred Byree, 
dramatic critic of the Journal, Henry 
Neagle, dramatic editor of the Recorder, 
and James Gibbons Huneker. But listen 
to Mr. Huneker’s account. The words seem 
to tumble one upon the other in his eager- 
ness to project a drama on the episode. 

Rooms were engaged on the top floor of the 

Gilsey, an upright piano installed, and, cut off 

from the outer world, Hammerstein began 

fingering out his tunes, writing words, putting 
them all on paper. I forgot to add that Gus 

Kerker agreed to arrange the music for or- 

chestra. We had lots of fun. Louis Harrison 

engaged a relay of hand-organs to play under 
the composer’s windows, but Oscar never 
winced; plates of sinister ham handwiches were 
sent to his room accompanied by cocktails. 
And the tray was returned empty with many 
thanks. I’ve forgotten all the pranks we 
played to no purpose. Complaints were made 
by sundry guests at the office that a wild 
man was howling and thumping the keyboard; 
again uselessly, for, barricaded, the stubborn 
composer refused to give up the fort. Ex- 
hausted, but still smiling, he invited the jury 
on awards to listen to his music. It proved 

a tuneful hodge-podge, as might have been 

expected, and Kerker threw up the sponge. 

_The opera was actually produced at the New 

York Theatre a few months later, reinforced 

by extra numbers and considerably edited, and 

it met with success. That first night of 

“‘Kohinoor” was a notorious one; also side- 

splitting. The audience, of the true Tenderloin 

variety, laughed themselves blue in the face. 

I remember that the opening chorus con- 

sumed a third of the first act. Oscar knew 

the art of camouflage before the word was in- 

vented. Two comic Jews, alternately for a 

half-hour sang: “Good morning, Mr. Morgen- 

stern, Good morning, Mr. Isaacstein,” while 
the orchestra shifted the harmonies so as to 

avoid too much monotony; I fancy that was a 

Kerker device. 

“The Kohinoor” became as famous as 
Hammerstein’s justly renowned hat, not 
Irom point of performances, for it has not 
graced the boards in something like fifteen 
years, but because of its composer’s per- 
sonality and the unique manner of its birth. 

The old Gilsey House, where the platters 
of ham sandwiches were balanced up the 
stairs to the genial composer seriouusly at 
work bidding Mr. Isaacstein a good day, 
still stands its ground at Twenty-eighth 
Street and Broadway. Not so long ago 
however it was forced to compromise on 
the condition of its being allowed to stand, 
and was converted into an office building. 
Its connection with the tuneful hodge-podge 
that was the result of a wager has been 
almost completely lost in the click of the 
typewriter, the clang of the cash register, 
the scraping drawers of metal filing cabi- 
nets, and the din of Broadway surface 
cars. 

> - 


HAT’S in a name? After reading the 

headline on page 1 of our last issue 
stating positively that “Crooks Make Opera 
Début in Germany” I cabled apologies to 
von Hindenburg, got Mr. Taylor to call up 
the State Department and explain that th: 
printer ran out of “s’s,” stilled the worried 
inquiries from the Metropolitan and _ re- 
called the pleasure that Mr. Crooks’ fine 
voice gave when he sang here last season. 
The headline in question, with its overtones 
from the tabloids, general crime news or a 
big dinner at Barbetta’s, was really planned 


as a tribute and I know that Mr. Crooks 
will forgive us the loss of a letter. After 
all, what are a few “s’s” between friends 
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L[nformal V 1ews 


An off-moment in the lives of two famous 
violinists. With only a string to aid him 
Mischa Elman emulates a living instrument, 
while Paul Kochanski as both bow and execu- 
tant, does a pizzicato with a dexterity suffi- 
cient to delight even the soul of an artist. 


A pianist turned ranchero. Ignace Jan Pade- 

rewski maintains a California ranch that 

boasts everything western from cayenne pep- 

per to cactus. Here, Sigismond Stojowski, 

after a season in Seattle, spent a week with 
this teacher and compatriot. 


4 


Marcel Grandjany in a Parisian garden. The 
French harpist is head of the harp department 
at the Conservatory, Fontaineblau, France. 


- 


Wearing his mascot helmet, so called because 

it saved his life when he was struck by a re- 

volving propeller, William Cahill, baritone, 

enters his plane with the nonchalance of an 
airline commuter. 


. mi S Ga. 
The possible origin of the wind-blown bob. Ethel 
Cave-Cole, pianist, investigates the heights of the 
mountains near Bar Harbor, with pendent equip- 
ment in the style of ye Swiss chasseur. The toy 
lake and trees so far below, ripple and rustle in 
the breezes that blow the pianist’s locks. 


Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, acknowledges the 
plaudits of the people outside as she and her hus- 
band emerge from the church which belongs to the 
Cahier Chateau in Helgerum, Sweden. The blond 
gentleman at the extreme right is Bengt Rodhe, 
the Swedish composer who is also Mme. Cahier’s 
accompanist. Both of these artists are expected to 
land about Oct. 17 on the Frederik VIII. 


Jumbo performs for a member of the 
Metropolitan. While in Cincinnati re- 
cently, Henriette Wakefiel@ mezzo- 
soprano, invaded the playground of the 
beast who promptly performed. 


11 


of Artists in Nature's Opera L[ntime 


Without their instruments they are still a quartet. 


The members of the New oYrk String Quartet forget 
for the nonce the business of making music and 
court a sunburn worthy of Palm Beach. They are 
Bedrich Vacka, ’cellist; Ottokar Cadek, First Violin; 
Ludwik Schwab, Viola, and Jaroslav Siskowsky, 


The new dean of the Juilliard Graduate School. 
. : : 

Ernest Hutcheson and his assistant, Oscar Wagner, 
are thoroughly in accord as is evidenced by the 


formation of a mutual admiration society. 


snuGeea? 


The iron gate to A Seventeenth Century Shooting- 
box. In France, Blanche Marchesi wanders over the 
fields of her farm and enjoys Continental life. 


“Methusaleh” may sound old and decrepit but he 
patently doesn’t look it, and Marjorie Candee, 
coprano, can testify as to the activity of his true 
nature, especially when he is led and not driven. 
Here is “Methusaleh” and a special built chassis. 
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HE world has a tendency to regard America 

as The Land of The Low Brow. America 
has a tendency to regard itself as anaesthetic to art. 
A steady plaint, persistent as some sort of low fever, 
runs through the land. Many of the ilumaniti 
seem to have given up hope. Not only do they find 
the creative artist mising; even the fine art of “ap- 
preciation” is generally pictured as entirely lacking, 
or else so distorted as to amount to a mere oafish de- 
light in bombast. 

In the realm of music we believe this inferiority 
complex is founded on a misconception of the na- 
tional scene; that it is spurious, un-American, a re- 
action to various European superiority complexes 
and entirely uninformed. 

True, millions love jazz music, but a liking for 
such highly spiced mental delicatessen need not im- 
ply a distaste for sounder fare. It is as if a liking 
for the lowly corned beef and cabbage could imply 
one’s utter unfitness for symphonic music. And 
most of us know that such is not the case. 


x * * 


As a counter blast to the theory of American 
barbarity in musical taste, comes a set of remarkable 
figures on what the great American public really 
likes in music. Nearly 5,000 radio listeners, 
surely a genuine cross-section of music appreciation, 
good or bad, have rendered an astounding verdict. 
At the instigation of the New York Edison Com- 
pany they have set down what they like to listen to 
when the dinner dishes are done, the children are 
tucked in bed, and the turn of a dial will bring Bach 
or Berlin, sob-song or sonata to while away the 
evening hour. 

A questionnaire sent out to delve into the national 
desires on favorite composers and favorite composi- 
tions has brought in answers from 4,800 listeners 
who cast 79,800 votes. ; 

The winner of this very modern “voting contest’ 
is none other than Ludwig van Beethoven. He re- 
ceived 3,245 votes and his nearest competitor was 
Franz Schubert, with 2,971 votes. As if to il- 
lustrate the “fairness” of the contest, its utter lack 
of classical bias, the third man in the voting was 
none other than Victor Herbert, maker of mere 
tunes ; a rhymster in the ranks of royalty. 

The next seven composers are no less significant : 
Richard Wagner, Felix Mendelssohn, Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Franz Liszt, Charles Gounod, Peter Tchaikov- 
sky and Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 


* * * 


Now look at the choice of compositions. Wag- 
ner’s Overture to “Tannhauser” won first place with 
2,778 votes; Suppe’s “Poet and Peasant” was sec- 
ond with 2,631 votes, and in order came Schubert's 
“Marche Militaire,’ Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, Gounod’s ballet 
music from “Faust,” the Meditation from “Thais” 
(of course), Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud,” Sullivan's 
“Pinafore,” Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker” Suite, 
Friml’s “Firefly,” the “Pathetic” Symphony, the 
dagger dance from “Natoma,’ Grieg’s “In the 
Morning,” Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance, the 
overture to “The Marriage of Figaro,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” and Poldini’s “Poupée 
Valsante.” 

Of course the ultra-modernist may sniff. Many 
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of these compositions in the rarified atmosphere of 
certain studios are termed “war-horses.” But such 
sniffishness, we believe, is quite beside the point. We 
are discussing masses, races. Is the race which de- 
liberately listens to these classics still in the bar- 
barian, or tom-tom, stage of civilization. Hardly. 
Would a steady diet of Russian trepak and Viennese 
valse be the criterion of a higher tide of native cul- 
ture? Not so. The native music of Europe, Amer- 
ica, Africa, any of them, wears thin on repetition. 
All bear seeds of greatness; but all must turn to the 
larger and greater expressions for relief. And 
America is doing it, along with the rest of the world. 

With Beethoven winning 1927 radio voting con- 
tests in the year of his centenary celebration we can 
shelve our apologies for Americans and their musical 
taste and devote our energies to the encouragement 
of creative effort. 


MUSICAL AMERICANA 


eyennenenns 


We hear that Toscanini is coming; that the 
conductor’s quota is being exceeded this season and 
that Carnegie Hall will not be torn down for another 
season or two. 

What we really want to hear is Graham McNamee 
broadcasting the opening night at the Metropolitan 
Opera House from Box 48. If you want to find 
out what the opening opera will be, ask Pitts San- 
born. He usually knows. 





The saddest spectacle of the week was a rather 
well known concert manager escorting a certain 
young pianist to the notion counter of the five and 
ten which so effectively invaded the sacred precincts 
of old Aeolian Hall this summer. 

The two gentlemen bought a cake of soap and 
some talcum powder on the exact site of Q101 
where we used to sit and hear the same pianist play 
delectably Chopin and Schumann and Brahms. 

Incidentally a well appointed cafeteria occupies 
the old artist’s room “down below.” 





Members of Mr. Gatti’s Emporium at Broadway 
and Thirty Ninth Street have been cavorting around 
the skies this summer. Mario Chamlee flew from 
Chicago to San Francisco by air to keep his en- 
gagements and a dozen operatic stars have been fly- 
ing around Europe. The result is some managerial 
anxiety and rumors of special contract clauses re- 
garding unecessary risks in air travel. 





Perhaps the music seacon really began when F. 
W. Woolworth Co. opened old Aeolian Hall’s 
transformed concert quarters a few days ago with a 
jazz band concert lasting eight hours to the accom- 
paniment of hairpins, hardware and notions rattling 
over the counters. 
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Grainger-Delius—Percy Grainger recently paid one of 
his annual visits to Frederick Delius, English composer, 
who is blind and semi-paralyzed. At Delius’ beautiful 
home at Grez sur Loring, near Paris, Mr. Grainger was 
met by Balfour Gardiner, another English composer, 
and Godan Bryan, a former pupil of Mr. Grainger’s. 
The three musicians played to Delius every evening. 
Mr. Grainger is now in England to attend orchestral and 
other performances of his compositions. In a few weeks 
he will sail for Denmark to collect folk-songs, an 
undertaking which has occupied him during four years. 

Swain—In memory of Washington Irving, Edwin 
Swain gave a baritone program in Tarrytown, N. Y., 
on Oct. 1. The proceeds will be used for a monument 
to the author, to be erected on a site not far from 
the Sleepy Hollow Country Club. Daniel Chester 
French is the sculptor. Last season Mr. Swain ap- 
peared in a pageant, which was given for the same pur- 
pose. He was then elected to honorary membership of the 
executive board for the monument fund. 

Miller—“Temperatures often approximate zero minus 
and furs are much in favor,” reports Marie Miller, 
harpist, recently returned from a trip to Labrador. Al- 
though the country has very little vegetation, and is 
extremely cold even in summer, Miss Miller found the 
trip interesting and even very exciting, for during this 
cruise she and her party were in the worst storm ex- 
perienced in that part of the world for many years 
Icebergs and whales were also encountered. 





Photo by International Newree! 
Trio of Voyageurs Returns 


Among incoming voyageurs on the Ile de France were 
three notables of the musical world. Walter Damrosch 
returned from a summer trip which included visits to 
the Salzburg Festival, Paris, Vienna and other centers. 
On the same vessel was Anna Case, soprano, who also 
revisited a number of favorite European resorts. Charles 
Hackett, tenor, was the third member of this musical 
confraternity. 

Bloch—Far from the problems of polytonality and as- 
sociated melodic arts, Ernest Bloch has been luxuriating in 
the mountain air of his native Switzerland, at Griesalp. 
This resort is situated about a mile above sea level. The 
mountain folk retain many of their picturesque customs, 
and for a composer there is interesting local color in folk- 
songs and in the tinkling of sheep bells. 
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From the Editor’s “Declaration of 
Intentions” in Musical America for 
August 27, 1927 





The paper will try to give you 
news of the musical warld that really is news—the 
facts, collected by reporters who know how to get 


them and how - write them edited and set before 
yo newspaper men w “Wrrewyews 
ues. If our reportorial staff turns out to be 


good as we think it is going to be, we shall often 
get the news to you before the daily papers have it; 


and when we don’t, we shall probebis.sise-perwore 
rs have the space fo: 


and wil] have more. 
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Big Music in 
Country Supports Many Im- 
portant Institutions. For- 
tieth Year of Concertge- 


bouw Orchestra to be 
Feature of Season. Choral 


TH Hacue, Sept. 20—Although Hol- 
land has at present few composers who 
rise above a pleasant mediocrity, the musical 
conditions in other respects are by no means 
deplorable. 

The country has a population of little more 
than New York State, distributed over half 
a dozen cities and a number of small towns 
and villages, But it maintains three perma- 
nent professional orchestras and a number 
that are semi-professional, besides innumer- 
able amateur orchestras, military bands, 
mandoline bands (very common in connec- 
tion with social guilds) and a large number 
of first-rate choruses ranging in size from 
several hundred to a couple of score of 
members. 

First in importance of all these, of course, 
comes the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra, of which Willem Mengelberg is the 
conductor-in-chief. During Mengelberg’s 
absence,—that is, while he is fulfilling his 
pre-Christmas engagements in the United 
States—his place will be taken by Pierre 
Monteux and Bruno Walter. 

In the Spring the forty years’ jubilee of 
the Concertgebouw will be celebrated with 
a series of five concerts, as previously an- 
nounced. The first of these will be on 
April 12, when a program of Dutch works 
will be performed. A week later a Richard 
Strauss program will be given, and on 
April 22 the Choral Symphony of Beethoven. 


Stravinsky To Conduct 


The concert on April 24 will be partly 
under the direction of Igor Stravinsky 
whose latest work, the opera-oratorio 
“Oedipus Rex” for soli, male voice chorus 
and orchestra will be introduced. At the 
closing concert of the series, on April 26, 
Mahler’s Second Symphony will be given. 
The choral portions of this and of the 
Beethoven work will be sung by the “Toon- 
kunst” choir and those of the Stravinsky 
work by the Royal Apollo Male Voice Choir, 





Little Holland 


which has recently completed a_ triumphal 
tour of Germany. 

Cornelis Dopper, assistant conductor at 
the Concertgebouw is responsible for a 
series of popular concerts, the first of which 
has already been given. The program 
showed the character of the whole series. 
It included Mendelssohn’s “Meerestille und 
gliickliche Fahrt” overture, Elgar’s 
“Cockaigne” Overture, Theo. van den Byl’s 
Adagio Con Variazioni and Beethoven’s 
Symphony, No. 5. 

The orchestra will also play in Haarlem, 
the Hague and Rotterdam, repeating its 
home programs in more or less modified 
form, 

The programs of the “Residentie” Or- 
chestra at the Hague are led by Peter van 
Anrovy, the Utrecht Municipal Orchestra by 
Evert Cornelis. The lists of the Arnhem 
Orchestral Society show a remarkable pen- 
chant for novelties. 

Among the works new to that city, and 
several of them new to Holland, are “Three 
Pieces for Orchestra” by Thibor Harsani, 
a symphony and a piano work by Yves de 
la Casiniere, “Parergon” for piano and or- 
chestra, “Burlesque” by Richard Strauss, 
two works for orchestra by Leo Sachs, 
Bruckner’s First Symphony, Miaskovsky’s 
Seventh Symphony, Ravel’s “Rhapsody Es- 
pagnole,” a song cycle by Rudi Stephan, a 
“Phantasy” for violin and orchestra by 
Debussy and two works for orchestra by 
Vittori Gnecchi. 


Choral Novelties Promised 


Other new or unfamiliar works already 
announced are the complete version, dis- 
covered at Salzburg by a Dutch musician a 
year or two ago, of “Mozart’s “Vesperae 
Solemnis de Confessore,” which will be sung 
by the Toonkunst Choir at The Hague, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Johan Wagenaar. 
“Les Willes” by Val Neville will be given 
by the Mixed Choir at Rotterdam, under 
Georg Ryken, and “L’Avengle” by Leon 
Du Bois and “St. Agnese” by Lucino Refice 
by the Amsterdam Roman Catholic Oratorio 
Society, under Theo van der Byl. 

The Dresden Kreuzchor, which last year 
celebrated its 700th anniversary, will tour 
Holland during October, with Otto Richter 
as conductor. 

HELEN Borspoom. 
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About “Heldenleben” 


Can you give me a brief outline of 
Strauss’s tone poem, “Ein Heldenleben?” 
Everett, Wash., Sept. 30, 1927. 

J. S. Purpy. 

When “Heldenleben” was given its first 
performance in America, the program con- 
tained an analytical description by Wilhelm 
Klatte, prepared under the supervision of 
Strauss. This analysis read as follows: 
“The score embraces six principal divisions. 
In the first, after the motive of the hero has 
been established, the more important themat- 
ic materials, characteristic of the different 
sides of his nature and bearing, are forth- 
with given out; wherewith the hero és 
brought into relation with the world about 
him. Next comes the contrast between the 
hero and mankind in general, men of mean 
and envious nature—a picture full of severe 
and glaring color contrasts, to which, as a 
reconciling counterpart, immediately succeeds 
a charming scene, wherein the hero is re- 
vealed under the “bans” of love. A call to 
arms marks the ending of this situation, and 
forthwith the hero appears on the battlefield. 
The combat concluded, through a gloriously 
gained victory, there follows a period of 
proof, by deeds of intellectual prowess—a 
ripening and blossoming of noble thoughts 
and grander plans, a peaceful and steady de- 
velopment of the inner nature. From the 
world, full of hatred and sensuality, the hero, 





enlightened and resigned, finally withdraws 
himself into the solitude of nature, Recol- 
lections of war and combat, of love and life’s 
joys are interwoven with the dreams of his 
last days. 


A Rachmaninoff Score 


Please tell me what instruments are re- 
quired for a performance of Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Symphony? 

Auburn, N. Y. Sept. 29, 1927. 
Mrs. R. W. Rosinson. 

The E Minor Symphony calls for three 
flutes (one interchangeable with piccolo), 
three oboes, alto oboes, two clarinets, bass 
clarinet, two bassoons, four horns, three 
trumpets, three trombones, tuba, kettle- 
drums, snare-drum, bass-drum, cymbals, a 
set of bells and strings. 


Haydn Titles 
Did Haydn authorize the strange and (to 
me) incongruous titles which are used on 
some of his symphonies? 
Boonton, N, J., Oct. 1, 





1927. 
MAryjoriE Hunt. 
For most of the titles which have become 
attached to some of the Haydn symphonies, 
the composer was in no way responsible; in 
some instances. as in those of “The Bear” 
and “The Hen,” the names were applied be- 
cause of certain small details which were 
supposed to be imitative. Considering that 
Haydn wrote more than 150 symphonies and 
that he used no consecutive system of num- 
bering, it is easy to understand the desire 
for identifying names. 
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STEN WAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


“The Instrument of the Immortals” 
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Canon E. H. Fellowes, who is coming 
to America this month for a tour, will 
deliver three lectures in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, his subjects cov- 
ering music of the old English school 
of madrigals, Tudor church music and 
Elizabethan art songs. Canon Fellowes 
has devoted many years to collecting 
English madrigals. He is co-editor of 


music, five volumes of which have been 
published; and he has written several 
shorter works on music. Since 1910, 
Canon Fellowes has been in charge of 
the music at St. George’s Chapel in 
Windsor Castle. He was born in Lon- 
don in 1870 and was educated at Win- 
chester College and at Oriol College, 
Oxtord, taking his bachelor’s degree in 
1892; his master of arts and the bache- 
lor of music in 1896. In 1917 the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of music was 
conferred on him by Trinity College, 
Dublin. Last month he gave a series 
of lectures for the extension students 
at Oxford University. He will give 


nearly forty lectures before he returns 
to England on Dec. 9. 










“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 
Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the 
Grand in Upright Form 
Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 

























a ten-volume collection of Tudor church e - 
Are considered by expert to be the 
finest now ete.” They = more vale-« 
able improvements than all others. 





PIANOS 


WEAVER PIANOS. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianes 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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MADAME BUTTERFLY 


She dominated the performance 
from the first tone of that difficult 
off-stage entrance that has 
brought grief to so many fine 
artists. — Chicago Herald-Exam- 
iner, July 16, 1927. 

Her voice itself is of velvety 
smoothness and loveliness, and 
it never becomes rough even in 
the loudest passages. Her 
pianissimo is a _ fine-spun 

thread of gold.— Chicago 

Journal, July 16, 1927. 


| THE MASKED BALL 


Last night Elisabeth Rethberg 
appeared for the first time in her 
career in the principal soprano 
part and made a striking success 
of it—Chicago News, Aug. 5, 
1927. 


\\ Never has her glorious combina- 
A\\ tion of pure legato and thrilling 
dramatic tones been more effec- 
tive. When she sang, listening 
was worth while; when she 
was silent, just looking at her 
was enough.—Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, Aug. 5, 1927. 











FAUST 


That lovely, easy, healthy 
voice of Elisabeth Rethberg 
made the ballad of the King of 
Thule and the Jewel song 
sound as they should sound, 
less a veal stunt than an ex- 
pression of happy girlhood.— 
Chicago Tribune, July 1, 1927. 


LOHENGRIN 


One left it, convinced anew that 
Mme. Rethberg is one of the 
greatest singers of the generation. 
—Chicago Herald-Examiner, July 
29, 1927. 


She satisfied not only the eye and 
the ear but that something which 
recognizes the fitness of things. 
A lovely Elsa.—Chicago Post, 
July 29, 1927. 


LA BOHEME 


Rethberg was in particularly 
opulent voice, scoring in lyric 
and dramatic passages with her 
own adaptable skill. — Chicago 
= of Commerce, July 8, 


AIDA 


Mme. Rethberg, of course, sang 
gorgeously. Her voice became the 
most perfect of the splendid in- 
strumental choir that responded to 
Papi’s urgent baton. — Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, July 3, 1927. 
Elisabeth Rethberg’s voice made 
of the Nile Scene a bit of shim- 
mering loveliness.—Chicago Jour- 
nal, July 5, 1927. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 

ANDREA CHENIER It was a splendid performance, so 

- eine teat mons, 2 — noe of — 
ere was me, isa eth- r bd ° superlativ eau tical- 
berg, she of the perfect voice and O hear this great artist-singer - ws direct aad wueeea | thet it 


versatile stage technic. — Chicago is difficult to believe Mme. Reth- 


























Herald-Examiner, June 26, 1927. ‘ . berg never had done it before.— 
in opera or concert is an ex- Chicago Herald-Examiner, July 15, 
LA JUIVE : d ' ve 
Rethberg has been gorgeous all perience to be recounte amongs IL TROVATORE 
ie Tweeter Be at Banc | M . Mme. Rethberg was by turns a 
pun nighe nay Bashi Go sent, the most treasured of a lifetime. oe oe ny fe: ene 
and a glorious Elsa still another. displaying an effortless high D flat 
A beautiful woman with a great that no coloratura can match for 
voice.—Chicago Journal of Com- power and quality.— Chicago 
ee rie Could you have attended any or all of her Sey gee Se, SERN. 
s a 25 appearances during the recent Ravinia 
=F Tae . e 
! Opera season, your praise would undoubt- : 
: edly be such as is expressed by these critics 
l and your acclamations would have | 
l mingled with the ovations of the throngs 4 
j +. ° | 
: I who thrilled to her glorious voice and | 4 
|) . | artistry. | 
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Strewing ‘Roses Along the Pathway of Youth 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


. HE musical pathway along which 
children are led today is becom- 
ing, in truth, a bed of roses. Not only 
is instruction made much more intelli- 
gent and efficient, but it is decidedly 
more interesting; young people are 
now getting real pleasure out of their 
studies, because they are being taught 
music as an art that opens up possi- 
bilities of enjoyment through a wider 
appreciation of the beautiful, and 
through creative efforts in self-expres- 
sion. 

* *« * 

Karl Rissland has added 
to his arrangements for 
trio of violin, ‘cello and 
piano, three numbers 
from Italian and Russian 
operas that should prove popular. They are 
the Intermezzo, Arioso and Gavotte, from 
“Pagliacci,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hymn to 
the Sun,” from “The Golden Cockerel” and 
“Song of India,” from “Sadko” (Oliver Dit- 
son Co.). Mr. Rissland, as I have had oc- 
casion to remark previously, is a skillful ar- 
ranger and these numbers will be found ex- 
cellently adapted for instrumental trio ag- 
gregations. 


Arrangements 
for Strings 
and Piano 


* * * 


Among present day 
composers of Great 
Britain few are of 
more importance 
than Arnold Bax. 
To be sure, there 
is nothing  sensa- 
tional about him, 
nor, on the other 
hand, can he be ac- 
cused of being a 
reactionary. He is, 
indeed, a modern- 
ist; but a_level- 
headed modernist 
who has by no 
means broken with 
tradition and the past. On the contrary, he 
seems, like so many of the British composers, 
to be going back to the early days of Brit- 
ish music for inspiration. A new work from 
his pen for tenor solo, chorus of mixed voices 
and orchestra, entitled “Walsinghame” (Lon- 
don: Murdoch & Co.) is, in many respects, 
both fascinating and curious. The text is a 
Sixteenth Century poem and one that would 
be passed over by many composers as rather 
too difficult to set. But Mr. Bax not only 
enters fully into the spirit of the words but 
surrounds them with music that has its roots 
in the same period, but its branches very de- 
cidedly in the Twentieth Century. Mr. Bax 
is a thoughtful and scholarly composer and 
his music demands study, Fortunately he 
is saved from mere scholasticism by an im- 
agination and emotional grasp that at times 
sweep him to great heights. “Walsinghame” 
is a work that will appeal, primarily, to the 
serious, among the singers and among the 
listeners, alike. 





Arnold Bax 


* * * 


A little book dealing with 
the elements of notation, 
transposition, scale and 
chord formation, intervals 
and piano fingering, called “Musical Theory 
at a Glance,” and written by Grace Hof- 
heimer (Carl Fischer) is a brief summary 
of all those elements of music that are essen- 
tial to any student who wishes to know 
more of the art than he can learn from the 


The Elements 
of Music at 
a Glance 


mere playing or singing of a piece. It is 
not an exhaustive treatment of the subject, 
but any capable teacher will be able to use 
it as a text and to supply related 
knowledge omitted by. the writer. 


The transcriptions, 
arrangements and 
revisions of Alex- 
ander Siloti are be- 
coming so extensive 
that they will soon 
form a very re- 
spectable literature 
for the piano in 
themselves. Of the 
three numbers re- 
cently added two 
are by Bach: an 
Andante from the 
Sonata for violin, 
No. 2, and the An- 
dante from the 





Alexander Siloti 
Concerto for two pianos and orchestra, No. 3. 
The former is one of those rich, stately and 
deeply spiritual movements of which Bach 


was so profound a master. Pianists will 
revel in it. The transcription from the con- 
certo is made for two pianos and is one of 
the finest numbers of its kind that could be 
found. It will undoubtedly be given place 
on many two-piano programs. The third 
number in the series (Carl Fischer) is a 
transcription for students of the Mozart 
Variations in F, a beautiful number of about 
third grade, carefully and fully edited. 
x * 


Leo Oehmler’s Three 
Teaching Pieces, for the 
piano, “Cricket’s Evening 
Song,” “Rag Doll's 
Waltz,” and “Skating” 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) are, respectively, for 
the first, second and third grades. They are 
all tuneful and equally conservative, but the 
composer knows how to write music well 
adapted to the fingers of the beginner. From 
the same press come four pieces by George 
F, Hamer, all for second and third grades. 
Their titles are: “Cross Country” (Tarantel- 
la), “Follow the Fox” (a hunting song), 
“Pompadour” (Gavotte) and “Traffic Squad” 
(March). The titles indicate that they are 
well varied in style; it may be added, they 
are equally well written. Pupils will like 
them and so will their teachers. 

Danforth W. Comins is the composer of 
two pieces of a conventional type, “Second 
Platoon” March, for the third grade, and 
“Swagger and Strut,” for fourth grade. They 
have dash and spirit but little to offer in 
the way of musical ideas. These, too, are 
Ditson prints. 

Elsie K. Brett’s “Zephyrs of Spring” 
(Clayton F. Summy Co.) is also a fourth 
grade number, with an arpeggio accompani- 
ment in the right hand and the melody as 
the upper of the two parts in the left hand, 
save for the trio, which is more sustained. 
It is a very agreeable little piece, light and 
graceful and nicely balanced. It might, how- 
ever, have been extended somewhat toward 
the end, as it is rather abrupt at the close. 

+ ” * 


Piano Pieces 
for the First 
Four Grades 


Among the new publications for church 
choirs are a half-dozen written in the best 
manner of present-day religious music. J 
Sebastian Matthews and 
Frank Scherer have con- 
tributed settings of the 
“Benedictus Es, Domine” 
that are at once spirited 
but devotional. Harry L. Vibbard’s “I was 
Glad when They said Unto Me” is an im- 
aginative piece of writing that is far above 
the average. It would not be out of place 


A Half-dozen 
Numbers for 
the Church 
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in choirs where only the best is attempted. 

Fred. Shattuck had a happy idea in ar- 
ranging the Prayer from “Hansel and 
Gretel” for church purposes, Dorr Frank 
Diefendorfer’s English words are excellently 
suited to the music in every way, and it 
makes an anthem filled with melodic beauty 
and a devotional spirit. Walter Williams has 
made a complete setting of the Holy Com- 
munion Service through arranging and edit- 
ing music by Joseph Rheinberger. Rhein- 
berger’s music is always worth while, and 
in this instance it has been fitted into the 
liturgy smoothly and appropriately, without 
signs of carpentry. 

All the foregoing works are put out from 
the same press (H. W. Gray Co.). There 
remains one to mention among anthems com- 
ing from the Novello press, through the H. 
W. Gray Co.; and it is one that should not 
be overlooked by choirmasters who seek the 
best. It is entitled “Come, Holy Ghost,” a 
setting of Bishop Cosin’s translation from 
the Latin, with music by Eric H. Thiman. 
It is not written in the usual semi-popular 
style, but its dignified melody and harmoni- 
zation will, at the same time, make an ap- 
peal to intelligent laymen. 


* * * 
Piano teachers who use Heller’s well 
known study, “Avalanche,” will be inter- 


ested to know that it has now been put out 
with a part for a second 
piano. Buenta Carter has 
composed the additional 
music (Clayton F. Sum- 
my Co.) which is of 
about the same degree of difficulty as the 
piece in its original form. 

A piece entitled “The Chapel in the Moon- 
light,” by G. D, Wilson (Oliver Ditson Co.) 
has been made into a duet by Carl Wilhelm 
Kern. It is tuneful, in an old fashioned way, 
and well made for the piano. 


*« * * 


Piano Pieces 
for Four 
Hands 


Three recent piano num- 
Pieces for bers the pen of 
Pianists by 


Frances Terry 


trom 
Frances Terry, who must 
be ranked among the best 
of our composers for 
that instrument, are “Danse Classique,” 
“Etude Joyeuse,” and Scherzo in A (Oliver 
Ditson Co.). As teaching material they are 
for the fourth grade, but they possess musi- 
cal value quite apart from their availability 
in this class. This composer has imagina- 
tion and musicianship and there are strong 
evidences of both qualities in these three 
pieces. Personally, I think the classic dance 
is the best of the trio. It is a thoroughly 
interesting piece of piano music. 
* * * 


Felix Deyo, who 
formulates musical 
opinions for the 
srooklyn Standard 
Union, is the com- 
poser of an Inter- 
mezzo in E, for the 
piano (G. Schir- 
mer) that is dis- 
tinctly above the 
average in musical 
merit. It shows 
imagination and 
much freedom in 
the handling of ma- 
terial. Mr. Deyo 
has a keen har- 
monic sense; he is not forever returning to 
the tonic triad, as though he were afraid of 
getting lost in some harmonic maze, as are 
too many of our composers. Pianists should 
examine this number; a number that says 
much in its two pages. 





Felix Deyo 


* 


Reginald C. Robbins is a prolific com- 
poser of songs, one publisher (Paris: Mau- 
rice Senart) alone listing fifty-eight, all of 

them for bass or bari- 
New Songs tone, with an oceasional 
by R. C. transposition for a high- 
Robbins er voice, Mr. Robbins 

adopts a narrative style of 
writing that is seldom melodious and gen- 
erally involved. He uses harmonic progres- 
sions that frequently grate on the ear— 
even on the modernized ear—and it would 
seem that his aim is to be realistic, with 
little or no regard for the beautiful. If 
that be his aim, he frequently achieves it. 

The titles of the ten songs by Mr. Rob- 
bins recently received are: “Greek Epitaph” 
(Theodoridas), “Ulysses” (Tennyson), 
“Naval Victories, 1916” (Chas. Hanson 
Towne), “The River of Time” (M. Ar- 
nold), “Old Song” (Edward Fitzgerald), 
“Herodias” (Arthur O'Shaughnessy, for 
which there is a transposition for soprano; 
“October” (F. F. Van de Water), “Clouds: 








the Pacific” (Rupert Brooke), “1914: The 
Dead,” by the same poet, and “Te Deum of 
a Lark” (P. Travers). 


* 7 . 

It is always a pleasure 
Three Part- to review choral numbers 
Songs by Franz from the pen of Franz 
C. Bornschein C. Bornschein. Although 


he is a violinist, primari- 
ly, he has a pronounced flair for choral com- 
position. His latest products along this line 
are three in number: “Jack Stubbins,” for 
four-part chorus of men’s voices; “The Birth 
of Pierrot,” for women’s voices, three parts, 
and “Donal o’ Dreams,” for mixed chorus 
(J. Fischer & Bro.). There is unusual 
worth in all three of these numbers. “Donal 
o’ Dreams” has a melody of real beauty, 
formed mostly upon the pentatonic scale 
used in Scotch folk-music. In the accom- 
paniment and part-writing, Mr. Bornschein 
has decorated the melody in a manner that 
is not only skillful and musicianly but strik- 
ingly imaginative. To a great extent the 
same is true of the other two numbers. 


* * & 


The old English 
hunting song, “John 
Peel,” has been at- 
tractively arranged 
by Mark Andrews 
for two-part chor- 
us for women (H. 
W. Gray Co,). It 
has, of course, the 
customary horn ef- 
fects and the mel- 
ody, a familiar one, 
has been ably han- 
dled. ‘‘Snow- 
Flakes,” from the 
same press, is an 
original setting by 
Mr. Andrews for 
four-part women’s 
chorus; a delicate, 
colorful number that will be found highly 
effective. Gustav Holst’s “Assemble all Ye 
Maidens,” is one of seven part-songs for 
female voices and strings, published by No- 
vello & Co., for whom the H. W. Gray 
Co., are American agents. It is interspersed 
with soprano solos in declamatory style, 
sensa misura, and here again the music 
smacks of the past, though it is couched 


in modern terms. 











Gustav Holst 
From a drawing by 
William Rothenstein 
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Bostonians Book Active Schedule 


Conductors, Teachers and Singers Develop Plans for Season 


Boston, Oct. 5.—Thompson Stone, who 
is conductor of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety and the Apollo Club, has returned from 
a trip abroad. He was impressed by a 
Bayreuth performance of “Parsifal” under 
Karl Muck, and by “The Dream of Geron- 
tius” as conducted by Sir Edward Elgar at 
the Three Choirs’ Festival in Hereford. Mr. 
Stone also derived pleasure from the singing, 
in “Elijah,” of Horace Stevens, who is 
booked to appear in this oratorio with the 
Handel and Haydn Society this winter, 


Harris S. Shaw, pianist and organist of 
this city, will join the music faculty of the 
University of New Hampshire, giving pri- 
vate instruction every Monday under the 
direction of Robert Minton, head of the 
music department. Mr, Shaw is a member 
of the A. A. G. O., and is organist at Grace 
Church, Salem, Mass. 


Becomes Church Soloist 


Helen Trescott, young soprano from the 
studio of Theodore Schroeder, has been ap- 
pointed soloist of the Christian Science So- 
ciety in Braintree, Mass. Another young 
Schroeder artist, Margaret Dunn, has been 
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chosen as soprano for the quartet of the 
Melrose Congregational Church. 

Margaret Gorham Glaser, organist of the 
Community Church in Symphony Hall, 
opened the new organ in the Congregational 
Church in Lyndonville, Vt. 

Elizabeth Siedoff was recently heard in a 
piano recital at the Roycroft Salon, East 
Aurora, N. Y. She played compositions by 
Bach, Gluck-Friedman, Boccherini, Beetho- 
ven, Chopin, Liszt, Sapelnikoff, Glazounoff, 
Rachmaninoff, Carpenter, MacDowell and 
Crist. This winter Miss Siedoff will appear 
at a Boston Public Library program in a 
lecture-recital on modern music of the 
French, Russian and English schools. 

Before sailing for Europe, John Peirce, 
baritone, gave a farewell concert in West 
Newbury, Mass. Mr. Peirce and his pupils, 
Donald Gage, tenor, gave works by Strauss 
Schumann, Brahms, Schubert, Scarlatti, 
Kennedy-Fraser, Moussorgsky, Tchaikovsky, 
Carpenter, Dobson, MacDowell, Leslie 
Stuart, Bantock and de Falla, 


Will Conduct Glee Club 


Frederic Joslyn, baritone of this city, has 
been appointed conductor of the Fordham 
University Glee Club, Fordham, N. Y. He 
will reside in New York. Mr. Joslyn was 
for six years teacher of voice in the New 
England Conservatory. 

Edward Whitlow, baritone, pianist and 
accompanist, has resumed teaching at his 
studios in this city, Somerville and Medford 
Hillside. 

George Copeland, Boston pianist, in Capri, 
Italy, will return to this country soon and 
open a concert tour on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 30. He will be heard in Symphony 


Hall. 
W. J. PARKER. 





RockrorbD, Itt.—Wesley W. Wilcox, bari- 
tone soloist with the Second Congregational 
Choral Society, was guest soloist in Grace 
Church recently, and also gave a recital in 
Calvary Church. 
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Cincinnati, Oct. 5.—At the wheel of 
his roadster, which held a record cargo, 
Richard Bonelli, baritone, recently made a 
few rapid turns in the environs of this city. 
He was demonstrating his speedster to ar- 





Photo by R. J. Mussler 
tistic confréres. Among these were mem- 
bers of the Paviey-Oukrainsky Ballet. Also 
in the party was Cesare Formichi, who is 
shown waving his cane, and Mr. Sabino, 
conductor, who leans against the rumble 
seat. 





Chicago Schools’ Activities Increase 


Cuicaco, Oct. 4—A new institution is 
established with the title of the Buchhalter 
School of Piano. Isadore L. Buchhalter is 
founder and dean. The faculty includes 
many of Mr. Buchhalter’s pupils. Arthur 
Dunham, organist, conductor and theorist, 
will have charge of courses in harmony, 
counterpoint, composition and orchestration. 


Singers Accept Bookings 


Mary Bethel Starke, soprano pupil of 
Herbert Witherspoon, president of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, is engaged as soloist 
at the Church of the Epiphany. Verna Lean, 
vocal pupil of Graham Reed at the College, 
is on a three weeks’ recital tour in Florida. 
Mrs. Gordon McComb, another Reed pupil, 
has been giving recitals at army posts in 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Beatrice Wood, 
also a student of Mr. Reed, has returned 
from an extensive tour of motion picture 
theatres in Canada. Johnny Lee Noble, 
vocal pupil of Mme. Arimondi, has been en- 
gaged by the “Hoosiers Abroad” company 
in the Blackstone Theatre, Chicago. 

Stella J. Gaines, who cdmpleted her course 
in public school music at the college last 
June, has been engaged as teacher in the 
Phillips Junior High School, Chicago. 


Church Engagements 


J. E. Martin, bass-baritone, pupil of E. 
Warren K. Howe, at the American Con- 
servatory, has joined the quartet of the 
First Methodist Church of Oak Park. Leo 
Sowerby has returned from a tour of 


Europe. Miss Robyn’s new book, “Technic 
Tales” for children, has appeared from the 
press: Oliver Ditson & Company is pub- 
lisher. 


Louise Winter of the Conservatory fac- 
ulty was soprano soloist at services con- 
ducted by Temple Sholom in Medinah 
Temple during the Jewish holidays. Henry 
Purmont Eames has arranged a course of 
lectures on esthetics for students of music 
or fine arts; also a course for advanced 
history of music. The theatre organ de- 
partment of the Conservatory has the largest 
enrollment on record and several Conserva- 
tory pupils have signed contracts for im- 
portant positions. 





Kindler Performs New Works In 
Dual Capacity Abroad 

Hans Kindler is both conducting and 

playing im a series of ten concerts being 

given in various European cities, under the 


sponsorship of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge. The first of the series was 
scheduled in Venice. Other programs are 


for Vienna, Prague, Brunn, Berlin, Amster- 
dam, Brussels. The last of the series will 
be given in Paris on Oct. 16. In these con- 
certs, Mr. Kindler plays new sonatas of 
Casella and Malipiero, with the composers, 
and trios of Pierné and Ravel, also with 
the composers. Mr. Kindler will conduct 
Jacoby’s Assyrian Psalms and Loeffler’s 
Canticle of St. Francis, which was written 
for the opening of the music building of the 
Library of Congress. 
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Family Club Is Host at Flight Play 


al 


Guests of the Family Club of San Francisco at Its Annual Festivities in the Portola 
Valley Included Francis C. Coppicus, Head of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
New York (Left); Alfred Hertz, Conductor of the San Francisco Symphony 
(Center), and Selby C. Oppenheimer, Coast Impresario 


- Francisco, Oct. 4.—‘High jinks,” 
a mid-day Sunday concert and a 
“flight” play formed partof the annual 
program given by the Family Club of San 
Francisco at its recreation camp, which is 
situated among the redwoods of the Port- 
ola Valley, some fifty miles from this city. 
This year the play was “The Flight of the 
Stork,” written by Waldemar Young, with 
a musical score by Una Waldrop. Pre- 





sented at night on an elaborate scale, the 
play was the closing event in a series of 
entertainments, in which the club orches- 
tra and soloists participated. Among the 
300 guests were Alfred Hertz, conductor 
of the San Francisco Symphony; Selby C. 
Oppenheimer, Pacific Coast impresario; 
Francis J. Coppicus, head of the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau of New York, and 
Marion Talley. 





Studio Building Dedicated in 


Portland 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 4.—The new Studio 
Building was dedicated with a program in 
the little theatre. The speakers were Mayor 
George L. Baker, Frederick W. Goodrich, 
Samuel Weinstein, Mrs. Clifford Moore, 
Mrs. Elbert C. Peets and Walter Bacon. 
Musical numbers were given by Otto Wede- 
meyer, Rose Friedle Gianelli, Ruth Bradley 
Keiser, Christian Pool, and a small orchestra 
led by Mr. Pool.—J. F. 


Los Angeles Opera Club Begins 


Season 


Los AnGeres, CaL., Oct. 4.—The Euterpe 
Opera Reading Club, with Daisy Bannerman 
Coates, opening her régime as president, be- 
gan its season in the Ambassador Theatre 
on the morning of Sept. 27. There was a 
large attendance to hear a reading of “Fal- 
staff” by Roland Paul and assisting artists. 
Guests of honor were Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Elsie Janis and 


Mrs. G. E. Mullen-—H. D. C. 
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ISAAC VAN GROVE, Accompanist 
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Russian Cossack Chorus, Sergei Sokoloff, Conductor 


Direction Kate Crandal Raclin | 
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Bonci Enters Radio 
for 1,000,000 Lire 


ILAN, Sept. 30.—Action for 1,000,000 

lire has been brought by Allesandro 
Bonci against a Spanish impresario on the 
ground that a series of performances he gave 
at the Teatro Lirico in Barcelona im Janu- 
ary were broadcast without his consent. 

It was only after Bonci’s return to Italy 
that he discovered his singing had been heard 
there by wireless. His contract for the 
Spanish engagement stipulated that he ap- 
pear in “Un Ballo in Maschera” and “La 
Boheme” at the fee of 5,000 pesetas an even- 
ing. But no mention was made of broad- 
casting rights, he claims. Bonci thereupon 
brought suit. The Civil Tribune of Milan 
notified the impresario to appear before it 
on Sept. 10. He did not appear, and the 
court took measures to secure his presence 
on the morning of Dec. 19. The suit has 
been brought to the attention of the Royal 
Procurator and the Foreign Minister. 





Graduate From Braun 


Pottsville Scene of School Exercises 
Which Many Attend 


PottsviLLe, Pa., Oct. 4—The annual 
graduation exercises of the Braun School of 
Music were attended by more than 1500 
persons on Sept. 25. This school, of which 
Robert Braun is founder and director, now 
embraces sixteen branch institutions. 

Graduates were Thomas J. Doyle, Eliza- 
beth Meikrantz, Samuel Gogotz, Robert 
MacDonald, James Burns, Ruth Grow, 
Ruth Kehler, Lillian Murphy, Margaret 
Dunn, G. Francis Pyle, and Hanna J. Mor- 
ris. 
Max Gobermann, winner of the Leopold 
Auer Scholarship, played. 

Demonstration of the Visuola was given 
by Mrs. John Bostlemann, wife of the in- 
ventor. 

Henry Ostrovsky, of the Ostrovsky In- 
stitute of London, originator of the Ostrov- 
sky System of Hand Training, and Fred- 
erick Hahn, president of the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy and head of the Braun 
violin department were among the guests. 
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Suit Portland Series 


Opened by Talley 


Porrianp, Ore., Oct. 3—Marion Talley, 
soprano, assisted by John Corigliano, violin- 
ist, and Stewart Wille, pianist, made her 
Portland debut in the first of the Steers- 
Coman subscription series. Five hundred 
persons had stage seats, and there were 
many standees. 

Miss Talley sang arias from “La Sonnam- 
bula” and “Mignon,” German and English 
songs, the Norwegian “Echo Song” by 
Thrane and “The Beautiful Blue Danube,” 
Strauss-La Forge. 7 

Volpi Leuto, baritone, accompanied by 
Randolph Howard, was heard in the studio 
building under the direction of the Nero 
Musical Bureau. 

Mayretta Crosse, soprano, and Thomas 
Clark, baritone. were winners in the local 
audition for the Atwater Kent radio con- 
test. The judges were: Mrs. Warren E. 
Thomas, chairman; Mrs. Herman T. Bohl- 
man, Pauline Miller Chapman, Mrs. Thomas 
Carrick Burke, Mrs. Donald Spencer, W. H. 
Boyer, F. W. Goodrich, G. F. Johnson and 
Mrs. E. A. Pierce. 

The Rumeberg Singers’ choral societies 
from Washington towns, San Francisco and 
Portland, were heard in concert, led by 
Martin Carlson, in the new Masonic Temple 
recently Mildred Anderson Hult and 
Jacob Wallin were soloists. The Sundsten 
Trio, Agnes Sundsten, ’cello; Walter Sund- 
sten, violin, and John Sundsten, piano, also 
assisted. 

At a reception given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Maurice Seitz for Abby Whiteside, Mrs. 
Herman T. Bohlman, soprano, and Flora 
Snider, pianist, were heard. Margaret 
Notz was accompanist. 

Helen Caples Jones has been appointed 
head of the mmsic department at Bealey 
Military Academy. 

Mrs. Fred L. Olson is director of the 
newly organized Mazama Chorus. 

The Sherman Clay piano house has en- 
gaged Minna Pelz to conduct free vocal 
mee a month. 

Jocetyn Fou.kes. 
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Gray Uniforms Promised 
to Army Band 


Wasuincton, Oct. 6—The War De- 
partment announces that new uniforms 
of the United States Army Band 
will be of cadet gray. The coat will be 
trimmed with royal blue facing, white 
braid and gold buttons. The trousers will 
have two royal blue and three white stripes 
down the sides. The cap will be of the 
new Pershing style, adopted by the army, 
of cadet gray with blue and white band 


and black enameled visor. A _ double- 
breasted overcoat of dark blue will also 
be included in the uniform. AT 


Eddy Dedicates Mankato Organ 


MANKATO, MINN., Oct. 3—The new 
organ in the Church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul was opened recently by Clarence 
Eddy. He was assisted by Grace Morei 
Eddy, contralto. A concert was given on 
Sept. 19 in Bethlehem Lutheran Church by 
the St. Olaf Quintet from St. Olaf College, 
Northfield. The members have started on 
a concert tour through the west. 





-byterian Church. Wma. E, 


Pittsburgh Club 
Backs Orchestra 


Support of Symphony Society Is 
Agreed on by Group Which 
Gaul Heads 
PirtspurcH, Oct. 5.—Active support of 
the new Pittsburgh Symphony Society and 
closer affiliation with visiting artists are 
tenets of the policy enunciated at the sea- 
son’s opening meeting of the Musicians’ 
Club, held under the presidency of Harvey 
Gaul. Interest in the Schubert centenary 
was likewise expressed, and one of the Club’s 
programs will consist of music by T. Carl 

Whitmer. 

Free organ recitals in Carnegie Music 
Hall on Saturday evening and Sunday after- 
noon mark the beginning of the thirty-third 
season of such events. This is Dr. Charles 
Heinroth’s twenty-first year as organist and 
director of music in Carnegie Institute. 

The Sandusky Street Baptist Church 
opened its new organ with a recital by 
John A. Bell, organist of the First Pres- 
BENSWANGER. 
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Public School Music Supervisors’ Course leads to Bachelor of Education Degree 
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Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees and dormitory rates. 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 
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Guarantee Sought 
for Honolulu Art 


Orchestra Opens Campaign to Put 
Symphonic Concerts on More 
Secure Basis 


Howo.u.v, Sept. 27—The Honolulu Sym- 
phony Society has « a campaign to es- 
tablish the Honolulu Symphomy om a guaran- 
tee basis and to popularize the orchestra. 

Plans include a systematic appeal to 
wealthy citizens, business howses and civic 
organizations for a guarantee enabling the 
orchestra to give four, and possibly > 
concerts; “partial popularization” of 
grams, without departing from eomablade 
quality, and revision of the price scale to 
make the concerts available to more per- 
sons. 

The orchestra continues under the leader- 
ship of Rex Dunn, who has beem notably suc- 
cessful in welding it imto a compact and ef- 
fective unit. The first comeert is scheduled 
for the last week in October, im the Princess 
Theatre. The twilight hour of five is re- 
tained, inasmuch as many of the members 
of the orchestra, who are employed m the- 
atres, are unavailable at the evemimg hour. 
Other concerts will follow at intervals of 
about one month. 

The last meeting of the executive board 
was presided over by B. L. Marx, president. 
Mrs. Rex Dunn was placed im charge of seat 
sales and the general promotion campaign. 
Others active in the movement are Dr. M. 
H. Li: K. Kuwashima, Comsal-General for 
Japan; Atherton Richards, Mrs. Stanley 
Kennedy, Mrs. Montague Cooke. 

Curromp Gessier. 





Iowa Supervisors Form 
Organization 
Warer.oo, Iowa, Oct. 3—Supervisors of 
instrumental music m high schools from 
all parts of Iowa met mm East High School 
to complete the organization of an lowa 
High School Instrumental Supervisors’ As- 
sociation. The Association is spomsored by 


G. T. Bennett of East High, Waterloo 
Ralph Pronk, West High, Waterloo; Major 
Frederick Doetzel, Cedar Rapids; Arthur 
Zehetner, Dubuque About 100 attended 
the mecting, and it is hoped to merease 
membership to 200 or more. Ome project 
under discussion is the formation of an 


Iowa high school symphony 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Has Adopted as Its Official Song 


HARRIET WARE’S 
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Women’s Triumphal March 


Published by 


HARRIET WARE PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


























Honolulu’s Largest Hall 
Comes to Completion 


Honotutu, Sept. 26.—The largest 
auditorium will be opened this fall in 
the new McKinley High School Ad- 
ministration Building. It is fitted up 
as a theatre, with seats for 2500, and 
emergency space for 300 more. The 
auditorium has a clear space, from 
wall, of ninety-nine feet, without col- 
umns or a hanging support to mar the 
view. The gallery seats 900. A unique 
feature is that every seat on the main 
floor is the same distance from the 
stage as every other seat in the same 


row.—C. G. H 





Curtis Institute Opens 
Season with New Features 


Increased Endowment Fund Now 
Available. Financial Aid 
Given Students 


Pumaperpaia, Oct. 5.—The Curtis In- 
stitute of Music opened its fourth season 
on Oct. 3 with an enrollment of 225, includ- 
ing fifty mew students, who passed examina- 
tions entered by more than 200. 

The present season is the first in which 
the imecreased endowment fund provided by 





Josef Hofmann (right), Director of the 
Curtis Institute, With His Assistant, David 
Saperton. 


Mary Louise Curtis Bok, now amounting to 
$12,500,000 will become available. Under 
the direction of Josef Hofmann, the policy 
of the school includes full or partial ex- 
emption from tuition fees for needy stu- 
dents, financial aid towards students’ living 
conditions, free rental of instruments, free 
attendance at concerts and operas, and finan- 
cial assistance to students embarking on pro- 
fessional careers. 

In addition to the departments of musical 
imstruction, students are offered courses in 
academic subjects, together with lectures on 
comparative arts. 

The heads of departments are Josef Hof- 
mann, piano; Marcella Sembrich, voice; 
Carl Flesh, violin; Louis Bailly, viola; 
Felix Salmond, ’cello; Carlos Salzedo, harp; 
Lynnwood Farnam, organ; Arthur Rod- 
zimski, orchestra; Reginald O. Morris, 
theory and composition. 

John Gray, a student of Felix Salmond, 
has been engaged as ‘cellist in the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Jay Savitt, Jeanne 
Behrend and Richard Townsend have been 
selected as soloists for the Stanley Music 
Club. Beniamino Grobani, baritone, has 
been re-engaged for his second season as 
a member of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company. 





Masaryk Likes Czech Articles 


Manoah Leide-Tedesco, who recently re- 
turned to the United States after conducting 
orchestral concerts in Prague, has received 
a letter through the Czechoslovakian con- 
sulate in New York expressing President 
Masaryk’s interest in an interview with Mr. 
Leide-Tedesco on the subject of musical 
conditions in Czechoslovakia which appeared 
im a recent issue of Musical America. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for October 8, 1927 


New York’s Concert Season Begins 


Yvette Morgan }is First of 
Year’s Debutantes, Sharing 
Program With Norbert Ar- 
delli. Pianist and Marine 
Band Play. 


Vy give a season’s opening recital in New 
is to court a distinction beset with dis- 
advantages, among them the possibility that 
early October will assume so sweltry an 
aspect as to make the inside of a concert hall 
about as welcome as an ocean dip in mid- 
January. But as every constant reader of 
the Sunday picture sections knows, there are 
mermaids who prefer the beaches when they 
are covered with snow; and so, too, there 
are concert fans who blithely submit to 
Turkish baths that they may hear the first 
tenor note of a new music year. 

Ergo, the audience liberally distributed in 
Town Hall the afternoon of Sunday, Oct. 2, 
when Norbert Ardelli and Yvette Morgan, 
with the collaboration of Walter Golde and 
Mieczyslaw Volk as accompanists, auspicat- 
ed a new round of song programs. Almost 
inevitably it was Caccini’s “Amarilli” that 
brought first succor to famished ears, and 
just as inevitably there was Puccini a little 
later on. 

Ardelli, a well-schooled tenor of lyrico- 
dramatic persuasion, was no stranger to 
some of those who perspired freely in his 
honor. As Norbert Adler he appeared with 
that ill-fated Boston Opera Company which 
achieved a transitory fame at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House when its chorus struck a 
year or two ago. Later, he did some good 
light opera singing in MHarling’s “Deep 
River.” As a recitalist, his best qualities 
were an excellent legato and an ability to 
float soft phrases smoothly and tenderly; 
his least fortunate characteristics an oc- 
casional explosive attack and some hardness 
and tension in the quest of climactic high 
tones. Consequently, he was better in old 
Italian airs than in Meyerbeer’s “O Para- 
diso” (still with‘us) though his manner of 
delivery was that of the stage. 

Mme. Morgan, the first of the new sea- 
son’s débutantes, was recruited, so ‘twas 
said, from the staff of nurses of one of the 
New York hospitals. Her voice, a soprano 
of considerable power and expressiveness, 
was not that of a fledgling. But the singer’s 
maturity did not extend to some important 
details, such as steadiness of the breath or 
security of pitch. Her numbers were chosen 
from such worthies as Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schubert, Giordano, Leroux, Barnet and 
Titcomb. There was a final duet from 
“Madama Butterfly” and there were roses 
for the soprano; as well as a recurrence of 


a phenomenon that has been noted in other 
seasons—cordial and sometimes demonstra- 
tive applause, as impartially apportioned as 
the program itself. ©. T. 

* * * 


The season’s first piano recital was 
chronologically not far behind this vocal 
inauguration of New York’s music year. 
Steinway Hall threw open its doors on Sun- 
day evening, Oct. 2, for a sizeable gather- 
ing, come to hear Anna Giuttari make her 
initial appearance in Manhattan. This she 
did through the medium of Beethoven’s C 
Sharp Minor Sonata, Op. 27, to which an 
imaginative publisher attributed lunar sig- 
nificance, and shorter pieces by Scarlatti, 
Rossini-Liszt, Chopin, Lavelee and Men- 
delssohn. Miss Giuttari played along pleas- 
antly enough at times, but her general ap- 
proach to the numbers she essayed was 
rather more conscientious than impressive. 


W. S. 


*> * * 


A program of original numbers was given 
by Eugene von Grona, a young exponent of 
the dancing art, in the Grove Street The- 
atre on the evening of Oct. 2, the list being 
dedicated to the “Absolute Dance,” accord- 
ing to the published schedule. Mary Lind- 
say-Oliver played the accompanying music, 
which ranged along a circuitous route from 
Mozart to Prokofieff. The assisting artists 
were S. Walter Krebs, pianist and Estelle 
Mignon, soprano. Of the widely contrasting 
interpretations given by Mr. von Grona, the 
most outstanding, possibly, were “Parody 
on American Jazz,” “Nocturne,” “The Fac- 
tory,” “Fatalistic Optimism,” and “Narcis- 
sus.” 

* 7 « 


In a program nicely balanced between 
music of classical and popular interest, the 
United States Marine Band, the “Presi- 
dent’s Own,” conducted by Capt. Taylor 
Branson, made its first New York appear- 
ance of the season on Sunday afternoon in 
Mecca Temple. 

The ensemble maintained its well-ground- 
ed reputation for eminence with excellent 
readings of Liszt’s Second Polonaise and 
Glinka’s “Russlan and Ludmilla” Overture. 
The evening program, also presented in 
Mecca Temple, offered “Les Préludes” of 
Liszt, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio es- 
pagnol,” Dukas’ “Sorcerer’s Apprentice” and 
the final movement of Tchaikovsky's Fourth 
Symphony. The soloists included: Arthur 
S. Whitcomb and John P. White, cornet; 
Wilbur D. Kieffer, xylophone; and Hervey 
J. Clarke, and Robert E. Clarke, trombone. 

The second New York appearance of the 
band is announced for Sunday, Oct. 9, in 
Mecca Temple, under the auspices of the 
Advertising Post of the American Legion. 





Cuban Leader Honored 
Sanjuan Feted in Havana on Eve 
of Sailing for California 
Havana; Cusa, Sept. 26.—Pedro San- 
juan, conductor of the Havana Philharmon- 
ic, was féted yesterday morning at an 
extra concert given by the orchestra in his 
honor. He will leave on Sept. 29 for New 
York en route to California, where he will 
appear as guest conductor with the Los 

Angeles orchestra. 

The program was interesting. Amadeo 
Roldan, concertmaster, appeared as con- 
ductor in place of Mr. Sanjuan. He will 
substitute for the latter during his absence 
from Havana. Mr. Roldan did justice to 
Mr. Sanjuan’s symphonic poem, “Campesi- 
na.” “Castilla,” another Sanjuan composi- 
tion, was performed under the composer’s 
baton. Both works will have their prem- 
iére in the United States shortly. The 
Prelude to “Lohengrin” and the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture were played. 

NENA BENITEz. 





Ithaca Conservatory Adds Two to 
Faculty 


Irnaca, N. Y., Oct. 5.—Two additions 
to the faculty of the Ithaca Conservatory 
this season are those of Joseph Lautner, 
tenor, and Stefan Sopkin, violinist. Mr. 
Lautner was formerly assistant to Dr. 
Archibald Davison as leader of the Harvard 
Glee Club. Mr. Sopkin, an American, has 
been heard widely in concert in Europe, and 
the United States. 





Leranon, N. H.—Pupils of Donald 
Pirnie, New York baritone and teacher of 
voice, gave a recital at the residence of 
Mrs. Frank C. Churchill recently. 


To Sing “Hamlet” 
Pennsylvania Opera in Philadelphia 
to Open on Nov. 16 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 5.—Titta Ruffo will 
appear in five of the eight performances to 
be given by the Pennsylvania Grand Opera 
Company, in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
as announced by Francesco Pelosi, general 
manager. 

In the initial opera, “Hamlet,” on Nov. 
16, Mr. Ruffo will appear with Rhea Toni- 
olo, Ivan Izmailev and Carlo Fattori. The 
conductor, Walter K. Grigaitis, is now 
training the chorus of more than a hundred. 

In the Pennsylvania Grand Opera School, 
conducted as an affiliated organization with 
the opera company, Mrs. William J. Baird 
has charge of voice instruction. Mlle. Le 
Gay, dancing instructor at the School, is 
supervising a ballet of more than fifty to 
perform with the opera. Luigi Raybaut will 
have charge of the mise en scéne. 

George E. Nitzsche is honorary presi- 
dent of the company; Mrs. George Dallas 
Dixon, honorary vice-president; Frank Re- 
ber, president; Mrs. M. W. Parist, first 
vice-president, and Howard C. Potts, treas- 
urer. ae eee a ee 

Saar Gives Piano Concert 

Cuicaco, Oct. 5—Compositions by him- 
self were played by Louis Victor Saar at his 
piano concert in Kimball Hall on Sunday. 
Dr. Feri Lulek, baritone, was the assisting 
artist. This concert was the first of the 
season. 
Joint Recital Given in Johnstown 

Jounstown, N. Y., Oct. 3—Leroy Col- 
lins, tenor, and Everett Tutchings, pianist, 
were heard in a joint recital given at Eagles’ 
Hall on Sept. 30. Mr. Collins gave old 
and modern Italian and English songs and 
the Narrative from “La Bohéme.” Mr. 
Tutchings played a Chopin group. 
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maid is only three!” 


A BACHELOR’S LAMENT 


A bright whimsy in words as well as music, both of which are from 
“There's a maiden that I love . 
truly, too, tho’ she rebels at things 
of. cheek reveal she is not always meek .. . 
cannot wed this maid, I fear, for I am forty, don’t you see, and this dear 


. I know she loves me 
I do and stamp of foot and flush 
Altho’ she is so very dear, I 


3 East 43rd St., G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New York 


A a of 
| PRAYER Mf Of ord’s Prayer” MOLD THOU MY HAND 
| 
| Medium (or High) and Low.............- SR a GD BD ce cscictccccccccccsbacnscasua 
An impressive and exalted com position, A devotional appeal for divine help he 
reverential and inspiring. There are several guidance, founded upon the confidence of ulti- 

introductory pages, the text of which is also mate understanding. “Dear God, hold Thou 
selected from the Scriptures, leading up to the my hand, help me to understand, and walk 
enunciation of the Lord’s prayer. This intro- the way that I should go... If dark hours 
| duction is qwasi-recitativo in spirit, inter- should come to me, then, dear Father, let me 
| mingled with broad melodic phrases. The be all the stronger, faithful still . . . Father- 
| music of the prayer is flowing and majestic. Mother God, above, hold Thou my hand.” 

HO! MR. PIPER 
Arranged for Four-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices by Ralph L. Baldwin 
| Octavo 7239 12 
A dependable gauge of a song’s intrinsic worth and wides “prea, appeal is its evolution into 
some vocal ensemble form. This has happened to “Ho! Mr. Piper,” in its present arrangement 
| for four-part chorus of mixed voices. irst published for high voice, its popularity demanded 
| the low-voice version, which was later issued. Now its horizon is still further widened. The 
| words are by the composer. “Ho! Mr. Pipa, will you play for me? . For they tell me, 
when you play, fairies sometimes dance.” 
Send for PEARL G. CURRAN brochure 

| containing biography and complete list of works 
| 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for October 8, 1927 


What Artists and Teachers -Are Doing 


List Faculty Additions 


Musical Art Institute Opens For 
Twenty-third Year in 
New York 


The twenty-third year of the Institute 
of Musical Art, and its first season as the 
Institute of Musical Art of the Julliard 
Musical Foundation, scheduled its opening 
for Oct. 6, with several hundred students. 

The Institute was merged with the 
Juilliard School of Music this year, with 
Dr.. Frank Damrosch, who has been director 
of the Institute since its founding in 1905, 
remaining at its head with the title of dean. 
It will remain in its present location, its own 
building at 120 Claremont Avenue. 

Several mew names have been added to 
the faculty, which now includes Lois Adler, 
Lonny Epstein, James Friskin, Anne Lock- 
wood Fyffe and Ignace Hilsberg, in the 
piamo department; Sascha Jacobsen, Serge 


Korkuef€ amd Constance Seeger, violin 
teachers; Arthur Lora, Adolf Moser and 
Jam A. Williams, orchestra; and Ada 


Fisher, Leopold Mannos and Henry F. 


Sieger, im the department of theory and 
composition, ear-training and keyboard 
harmony. Leopold Auer, will have prac- 


tically all of the violin students under his 
supervision. 

Dr. Carl Friedberg, head of the piano 
department, has returned from Europe, 
where many of his Institute students studied 
with him during the summer. 





Rafaelo Diaz Engaged For 
Appearances 


Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, made his first radio ap- 
pearance over WOR in “The King’s Hench- 
mam.” Mr. Diaz has been engaged to go on 
tour with “The King’s Henchman” com- 
pany, beginning Oct. 15, for a ten weeks’ 
trip. Recently Mr. Diaz appeared at a 
comcert given by the Oriental Club at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. with success. He will 
appear im concerts in Florida in January 
and will return to the Metropolitan Opera 
for performances during February. On 
March 1 and 2 he will sing with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra in Cleveland and on March 
$3 im Columbus. Mr. Diaz will also appear 
at the last comcert of the Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicale series, on Feb. 17. 





John Charles Thomas Listed for 
Recital 


Johm Charles Thomas, American baritone, 
returms to New York early in October to 
em his season in Town Hall, Sunday 
nfternoon, Oct. 9. This will be his only 
New York recital of this season. He will 
be assisted om this occasion by Eric Zardo, 
pianist. Immediately after his New York 
appearance, Mr. Thomas will leave for a 
towr to the Pacific Coast, returning to this 
city im December to fulfill engagements with 
private clubs. He will also sing in two per- 
fermances with the Washington Opera 
Company, Dec. 8 and 10. Mr. Thomas 
sails for Europe on the Paris, Dec. 16 to 
complete his contract with the opera com- 
pamy at La Monnaie, Brussels, and re- 
turns to America again in October, 1928, for 
am extensive concert tour. 





Niemack Will Introduce Original 
Sonata 


lise Niemack will open her season on Oct. 
1% with a recital for the Schubert Club of 
St. Paul Her Chicago recital takes place 
em Oct. 24 and that in New York on Nov. 
13 im the new Gallo Theatre. At this con- 
cert, the young American violionist will 
introduce a Sonata in G Minor from her 
owm pen. 





Carolyn Beebe Preparing Chamber 
Programs 


Carolym Beebe, pianist and founder of the 
New York Chamber Music Society, has re- 
turmed to the city and is arranging her 
season’s schedule, which includes the pro- 
gram for the Society’s opening concert on 
Nov. 20 





Harold Samuel Arrives for Tour 


Harold Samuel, pianist, arrived on the 
Coronia. He was to open his tour at Sweet 
Briar College, Va, on Oct. 7. His first 
New York recital is scheduled for the even- 
ing of Nov. 3 in Town Hall. Mr. Samuel 
will remain until the middle of January. 





ONALD B. CLARK will direct the de- 
partment of cultural studies at 
David Mannes Music School in New York 
this season. Mr. Clark, formerly of Har- 
vard University, the University of Cali- 
fornia and Mills College, will direct studies 
in philosophy, psychology, English letters, 
and German culture, somewhat in the man- 
ner of a seminar. He will also lecture on 
the history of music. This department has 
just been established at the Mannes School 

whose twelfth season opened on Oct. 6. 





Give Two New York 
Recitals 


_ José Echaniz, pianist, achieved success 
in his appearance with the Havana 
Symphony in Havana recently, on which 
occasion he played the concertos by Grieg 
and Tchaikovsky. Mr. Echaniz is to give 
two New York recitals this month, and one 
in Boston. His managers, the Civic Con- 
cert Service report a heavy season booked 
for him. 


Echaniz To 





Nana Genovese Opens Season in 
Paterson 


Nana Genovese, who is now under the 
exclusive management of Bruno Zirato, will 
open her concert tour on Oct. 14, in the 
Armory; Paterson, N. J. Mme. Genovese is 
also booked for a concert with the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, and by 
the Mary Fisher Home. She originally in- 
tended to spend her summer at her home 
in Genova, Italy, but changed her plans, and 
bought a home in Tenafly, N. J., where 
she has rested and prepared a répertoire 
of English compositions. 





Friedman Nears End of World Tour 

Ignaz Friedman, Polish pianist, is em 
route to the United States from Australia 
nearing the end of a round-the-world tour 
which will terminate with his return to 
New York in December to appear with the 
New York and Beethoven symphony orches- 
tras. Since last Christmas when Mr. Fried- 
man left the United States, he has played 
in more than 100 concerts in Europe and 
Australia, including appearances at the 
Beethoven Festival in Vienna. During the 
past four months, Mr. Friedman has given 
fifty recitals in Australia and New Zealand. 
Mr. Friedman will begin his American sea- 
son on the Pacific Coast. 





Anna Case Returns From Abroad 


Anna Case, who has been abroad for two 
months returned on the France. Miss 
Case’s first appearance was to be at the 
Worcester Music Festival, Friday evening, 
Oct. 7, after which she will fulfill concert 
engagements throughout the United States. 





Gigli Booked For Many Concerts 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, arrived in this 
country on the Roma, Oct. 1, and left im- 
mediately for concerts in Columbus, Day- 
ton, Ann Arbor, Detroit, Winnipeg, Den- 
ver, Pittsburgh, etc. Mr. Gigli will give 
his first concert in New York in the Century 
Theatre, Oct. 23. After his recital, he will 
commence rehearsals with the Metropoli- 
tan. 





Povla Frijsh has been engaged for a re- 
cital in the Smith College Chamber Music 
Course. 
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Of —Making Bookings There Is No End 
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On Mah Way to Heaven—Part- 
ge ee Se eee $ .12 


Mah Rose—Vocal Solo......... 50 
High, Ab, High-Med., G, Low, Eb 


Oubangi—Three Equatorial Songs 
1.03 | 


2—Djouala’s Song 
3—Ganza-Drums 
High Low 





1—Kalikongo. 


Indienne—A Suite of Eastern Im- 
pressions—Piano Solo........ 1.00 
1—The Snake Charmer. 2—Caravan Dance 
3—Nautch Dance. 4—The Fakir 
5—From a Temple 
Suitable for the Movies and Dances 
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Hempel Tours Europe 


Frieda Hem- 
pel’s European 
tour, which be- 
gins this 
month, will 
continue 
through Nov-§& 
ember, with 
bookings in) 
Paris, Lon-W 
don, Berlin, 
Munich, 
Frankfort-o-n 
Main, and 
Budapest. Al- 99 
though Miss] 
Hempel has 
been regularly 
invited to give > 
song recitals in European cities, this is her 
first Continental tour in a number of years. 
Miss Hempel will return to America early 
in December to begin her season as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony on Dec. 17 and 18. 








List New Copland Work for 
Beethoven Symphony 

The first New York performance of a 
“Cortege Macabre” by Aaron Copland will 
be a feature of the initial concert this sea- 
son by the Beethoven Symphony, Georges 
Zaslawsky, conductor. This is scheduled for 
Carnegie Hall, the evening of Oct. 12. 
Luella Melius, soprano, will be the soloist, 
singing the “Bell Song” from “Lakme” and 
the “Mignon” Polonaise. The program also 
includes Berlioz’ Fantastic Symphony, and 
two overtures—Beethoven’s to “Egmpnt” 
and the “Carnival” of Dvorak. This will 
inaugurate a series of seven subscription 
concerts. The Beethoven Symphony gave 
its introductory performance last year, and 
was accorded a reception on this occasion 
that warranted its establishment on a per- 
manent footing. 





Raymond Opens Season in Akron 


George Perkins Raymond, tenor, has re- 
turned to New York from a summer in 
California. He will open his season on 
Oct. 18 as guest of the Tuesday Musical 
Club of Akron, Ohio, at its fortieth anni- 
versary. He will then go South for a tour 
booked by his manager, Annie Friedberg. 





De Vere Sapio Pupil Achieves 
Star Role 


A sudden jump to stardom by the aid 
of circumstance was the recent experience 
of Marie Lambert, soprano, a pupil of 
Clementine De Vere Sapio of New York. 
Ethelind Terry, who sings the role of Rio 
Rita in the Ziegfeld production of that 





name in New York, was taken ill with ton- 
silitis and Miss Lambert, her understudy, 
went on and sang the star role during six 
consecutive weeks. 





Lucia Chagnon Appearing in Vienna 

Lucia Chagnon, lyric soprano, will give a 
recital in Vienna on Oct. 13. This will be 
followed by concerts in Prague, Munich, 
Berlin, Amsterdam, London, Paris, Milan 
and Rome. Miss Chagnon will return to 
the United States in the spring. 





Leginska to Conduct at the Century 


A season of popular Sunday afternoon 
musical events in the Century Theater will 
begin on Oct. 9 and continue for twenty- 
eight weeks. Each program will be divided 
into two parts, consisting of orchestral 
numbers and an opera in concert form. 
For the first part of the opening concert, 
Ethel Leginska, who ‘has been absent from 
New York for three years, will conduct. 
She will also play the piano. The second 
part will be a concert arrangement of 
“Eugene Onegin” by Tchaikovsky. This 
series, which will be given at popular prices, 
is being arranged by S. Hurok, president of 
Hurok Attractions, Inc. 





Isabel Richardson Molter Announces 
Concert 


Isabel Richardson Molter, soprano, is 
scheduled for two recitals in the east early 
in October. She will be heard first in New 
York, when on Oct. 14, she will give the 
first of several contemplated recitals in 
Town Hall. On Oct. 20, she will sing a 
program in Jordan Hall, Boston. Follow- 
ing her eastern concerts Mme. Molter will 
begin a Western tour which will include 
appearances in Elgin, Ill., St. Louis, as 
soloist with the St. Louis Symphony, South 
Bend, Ind., Iowa City, Iowa, Chicago, Du- 
buque, Iowa, Owensboro, Ky., and a return 
engagement in New York. 


Buhlig Arrives For Extended Tour 


Richard Buhlig arrived from Paris on the 
Arabic to fulfill his American concert en- 
gagements, which were to begin on Oct. 7 in 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. Once again he will 
make a trans-continental tour, appearing in 
nearly thirty recitals from Providence, R.I.,, 
to San Francisco. Mr. Buhlig’s New York 
recital will be given in Town Hall on Dec. 
10. 


Stratton Booked With Nashville 
Symphony 

A recent addition to the itinerary of 
Charles Stratton, tenor, is his engagement 
to appear as soloist with the Nashville Sym- 
phony on Nov. 6. Mr. Stratton commenced 
his season’s activities on Oct. 7 when he 
appeared in recital at Beaver Falls, Pa. 





Coming Concerts Cast Their Dates Before 


George Wesley Kuhnle, pianist, coming 
from the Pacific Coast, will make his initial 
bow to a Metropolitan audience in Town 
Hall on Monday evening, Oct. 10. Mr. 
Kuhnle is a nephew of the late H. E. 
Krehbiel, music critic 


* * * 


The Russian Symphonic Choir is to be- 
gin its fourth American tour in Plymouth, 
Mass., on Oct. 24. The new program will 
include choral arrangements by Basile Ki- 
balchich of Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C 
Minor and Levitzki’s Gavotte. 


* * * 


Daniel Mayer, who brought Paderewski 
to America for his first tour in 1891, is re- 
versing the process by taking Mischa Levit- 
zki, pianist, on his first European tour. They 
sailed on the Berengaria on Sept. 21. Mr. 
Levitzki will make his Berlin debut on 
Oct. 14 and his London debut with the 
London Symphony on Oct. 17. 

. > o 


Marie Miller is in Erie, Pa., where she is 
preparing for the concert season and also 
holding a harp class. She is supervisor of 
the Villa Maria Academy. Miss Miller will 
open her concert season with a joint recital 
in Bowling Green, Ky. on Oct. 28 with 


George Perkins Raymond. She has recently 
signed a contract to be under the exclusive 
management of Annie Friedberg, New York. 
Miss Miller has renewed her contract with 
the Institute of Musical Art, New York, 
to resume her post as head of the harp de- 
partment, which she has held for the past 
three seasons. 
* * * 

The program of “dance moods” by Ta- 
miris at the Little Theatre on Oct. ¥ will 
include two modern American compositions, 
“1927” by George Gershwin and “Circus 
Sketches” by John Powell. 

* * * 


Dusolina Giannini, soprano, will open her 
American tour with a Boston recital on Oct. 
16, and her European tour in the Hamburg 
Opera House on Feb. 23. 

* * * 

Augusta Lenska, contralto of the Chica- 
go Civic Opera Company, will make her 
New York debut in Town Hall on Oct. 15. 

-—) oe 

Nina Tarasova, now vacationing and sing- 
ing in Europe, has been re-engaged by the 
People’s Symphony Concerts of New York 
City for one of their fall performances on 
Nov. 25, next. The artist will give a special 
“request” program of characteristic Russian 
numbers. 
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Pietro 


YON 


World Famous Organist 


and Composer 


will resume teaching 
at his New York Studios 
on October 3rd 


A limited number 


of Recitals 


will be accepted during the season 
1927-1928 


Yon Master of 
Interpretation 


Noted Organist Draws Large 
Crowd to Auditorium 
Recital 
By WILLARD M. CLARK 


An audience estimated at more 
than 2000 filled the Auditorium yes- 
terday afternoon to hear Pietro Yon, 
the guest organist at the ninth mu- 
nicipal organ concert. It was a con- 
cert which, in many respects, was 
the finest given here for many sea- 
sons. Mr. Yon stands as one of the 
great virtuosi of the organ and his 
program was well planned to show 
his excellent qualities. 

That he is a master of interpreta- 
tion was manifested in his scholarly 
reading of the Bach “Toccata and 
Fugue in C Major,” the high light of 
the program. His pedal technique 
was dazzling in the Toccata. The 
clarity of his playing is one of its 
outstanding features, the brilliance 
of his runs, many played at almost 
unbelievable speed, fairly taking 
one’s breath away. His mastery of 
tone coloring is remarkable, al- 
though there were moments yester- 
day afternoon when the tones were 
so softened as to be almost in- 
audible. 

Yon is regarded as one of the 
greatest composers for the organ 
and he proved his right to this 
standing by playing his own Sonata 
Romantica. It is a brilliant work 
abounding in difficulties with a rare- 
ly lovely adagio movement in which 
the Italian love for melody comes 
uppermost. The ease and fluency 
with which he played it gave little 
indication of its tremendous techni- 
cal difficulties. There is a refresh- 
ing simplicity to Yon’s playing, no 
matter how difficult a work may be. 

From the Springfield, Mass, Union 





For all information address 


E. HAYNER, Institute of Concert Virtuosi, 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
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Sabata Reports for American Duty 


Discusses Wisdom Versus 
Romanticism in Composi- 
tion, His Engagement as 
Cincinnati Guest Conductor 
and How Ultra-Modernism 
Has Come Into Being 


W ISDOM in music is expressed in sym- 


phonic writings; romanticism in 
opera. 
Thus did Vittorio De Sabata speak 
when he arrived in New York from 


Europe on his way to Cincinnati, where he 
is to open the Cincinnati Symphony season, 
as guest conductor, on Oct. 20. 

Mr. De Sabata found it difficult to say 
whether he was the more interested in or- 
chestral music, or in opera. The wisdom 
which -he recognizes in the former, and the 
romanticism which the latter expresses, both 
appeal to him; and his classification al- 
lowed for exceptions in each case. 

“The orchestra is the ideal instrument, I 
think,” he said. “Brahms, I worship, and 
Wagner, yet these men have been considered 
the antithesis of one another. I should 
hesitate to say what symphonic work I 
think the greatest. Of the classical com- 
posers, Bach and Mozart are my favorites. 
Bach is always full of surprises. Everything 
is possible in Bach, in his own way. O% 
the modern operatic composers, naturally I 
place Wagner first and of his works, Got- 
terdammerung.’ It was the first operatic 
score I studied and I know it by heart from 

inni o end. 
MED Buccs operas, I like the earlier 
ones best, ‘Manon Lescaut’ and ‘Boheme. 
I find interesting bits in the later operas, 
but, as Rossini said of oe mc I also 

ad quarters of an hour. : 
Heri is, of course, the genius of Italian 


‘expressiveness’ 





Vittoria De Sabata 


opera and one reason for his pre-eminence, 
I believe, is his greatness of heart. He is 
like Shakespeare in this, having a mul- 
titudinous, universal understanding of hu- 
man nature. That is why he grew younger 
as he grew older. If one did not know the 
period of his various works, it might easily 
be thought that ‘Falstaff’ was the work of 
the young man and ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘Trova- 
tore’ of an old one. 

“The so-called ultra-modern music inter- 
ests me but I am not obsessed by it,” he 
said. “Much of it is fine, and much of it less 
so. It certainly gives a profound sensation 
but I think its much discussed qualities of 
are over-rated. Frequently 
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Cincinnati Will Dedicate 
: Concerts to Schools 

Big <a Oct. 5.—Each concert 

given by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony this season will be dedicated to 
an institution in the city. Among the 
instiutions thus designated are the 
University of Cincinnati, St. Xavier 
College, the College of Music, the 
Cincinnati Conservatory and the pub- 
lic schools. Fritz Reiner, the orches- 
tra’s conductor, has ended his short 
stay in Cincinnati and gone to Phila- 
delphia to prepare for his guest en- 
gagement as conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. He will return to 
lead his first home concerts on Jan. 
6 and 7, when the appearances of Vic- 
tor De Sabata as guest conductor of 
the Cincinnati forces will be com- 
pleted. Vladmir Bakaleinikoff, who is 


to conduct the popular and young 
peoples’ concerts has arrived with 
Mrs. Bakaleinikoff.—G. D. G. 





it is the case that when music attempts to 
‘express’ things it is at its furthest from ex- 
pressing anything. Modernism is, to my 
mind, an expression of the present age, an 
age when our brains are mechanicalized, elec- 
trified, and as such it is a passing phase 
which, while it touches you, leaves you un- 
satisfied. 

“T want always to believe, however, that 
it will lead to something as yet undiscovered 
and which will be received with enthusiasm 
when it is brought forth.” 

“T shall do some novelties in Cincinnati, 
and also things of my own which have been 
heard in America already. I shall conduct 
eighteen concerts, ending on Dec. 7. It is 
naturally an interesting experience for me, 


to face an American audience. So far, I 
find America stimulating—almost  over- 
whelming !” 

5, mh 


Festival Choir 
Forms Its Ranks 


Many Attracted to Classes Held 
as Preliminary to Cincinnati 
Membership 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 4.—Classes in connec- 
tion with the May Festival Chorus, con- 
ducted as preliminary to the regular rehears- 
als, have attracted a large number of men 
and women who will be admitted to the 
Festival Chorus when routine meetings be- 
gin. Examinations for membership have 
been conducted by Alfred Hartzell. 

The organ in the new Hyde Park Com- 
munity Church on Observatory Road, was 
dedicated by Dr. Sidney Durst, of the Col- 
lege of Music faculty, 

The Girls’ Glee Club of the University 
of Cincinnati, Burnet C. Tuthill, director, 
will take part in the annual contest held 
by the Inter-Collegiate Girls’ Glee Club 
Association of Ohio at Oxford, with the 
Madrigal Club of Miami University, led by 
A. W. Martin, as host. The prize is a 
cup, given by Bertha Baur. 

The Mothersingers have begun their third 
season as the singing unit of the Federation 
of Mothers’ Clubs. The Mothersingers of 
Cincinnati, pioneers in their field, will again 
give concerts under the baton of Will R. 
Reeves, director of public recreation. 

The Woman's Musical Club, of which 
Mrs. Philip Werthner is president, held its 
first meeting of the season at the residence 
of Mrs. Raymond Shealor. 

_The Monday Music Club programs, be- 
ginning on Oct. 3, will continue until June 4. 

The Madisonville Music Club announced 
their opening of its season with a tea in 
the home of Mrs. W. C. Bartlett, Mrs. G. 
Handy and Laura Anderson. assisting as 
hostesses. Grace D. GoLpENBURG. 
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, TEACHER OF SINGING Sa 
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Salvatore Avitabile SPECIALIST 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 


udio i ork 
i Metropolitan Opera Hi New Y 
. a Telephone: Pennsylvania 2634 
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LINIST 
Arthur Baecht viOL r 
CONCERTS RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


tudio: h S Newark, N. J. 
. . S25. Mitchell 1114 


Ella Bachus-Bebr_ 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


Telephone: Riverside S041 
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} TEACHER OF THE 
Susan S. Boice ACHE SINGING 


Chickering Hall, 29 West sith Street, Tew York 
esidence Telephone: Plaza 7938 


William Be Brady OF SINGING 


Studio: 137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 3580 


Dudley Buck OF SINGING 


471 West End Avenue 
Telephone: Endicott 7449 


————— 
Clyde Burrows ee 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 164 West 7ist Street, New York 
Phone: Trafalgar 0483 


Madame Charles Cahier 


ROYAL COURT-SINGER 




















Honorary Member of the G. of V. Teachers of N. Y. 
Rep.: William Hammer, 808, Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia ; 
N. Y. address: c/o Steinway & Sons, West 57th St. 
Summer Residence: Helgerum Chatesu, Sweden. a 
Ernest Carter 

COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 

Address: 115 East @th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8623 Rhinelander 
° VOICE PLACEMENT 

V. Colombati Se 

Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 


Studio: 226 West Street, New York 








"Phone: Susquehanna 1980 
Sheasiee Cunt PIANIST—ACCOM- 
Eleanor Cumings PIANy TEACHER 


MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, N. Y. City 
Reskience Studio: Gramatan Parkways, 
Bronxville, Westchester Co, N. Y. 











. Md CONCERT 
Clarence Dickinson pen sp 
Brick Pres. Church; Temple 


Organist - Director: : 
; eth-el; Union Theological 
ddress: 412 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Ralph Douglass 
Coach 

Studio: Me 

(By Appointment) 


Seminary 
N. Y. 





PIANIST—ACCOM- 
PANIST—TEACHING 
to Many Prominent Artists 
House Bidg., New York 
Residence Phone: Billings 6200 


Engberg, Mme. Davenport 
VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Emily Bent Dow and Catherine Wade 
Smith—Winners National Federation Contests 
1702 Belmont Avenue Seattle, Wash. 





VOICE—DICTION 
Fay Foster COACHING 
Studio: 15 West lith Street, New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept., Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa. 
TEACHER 


Caroline Beeson Fry or SINGING 


New York Studio: Carnegie 
"Phone: Circle 0321 

White Plains Studio: 2 Orchard Parkway 

"Phone: White Plains 3200 








Know the stage business of the role 


you wish to sing. 
Studio GB, M tan House Studios 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 2634 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
arr 


Lote 
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Voice—Piano 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 








Circle 1350 
AMERICAN 
Ernest P. Hawthorne PE 
RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
Hawthorne Piano School Potsdam, N. Y. 
TEACHER 
Carl Haydn OF Sinuinc 


Studio: 342 West Séth Street, New York City 
"Phone: Columbus 7715 
Tuesday-Friday—La Forge-Berumen Studios 

















14 West 68th Street, New York 
Arthur J. pore he 
Vincent V. Hubbard 

' Teachers of Singing 
First assistant Dr. George L. Dwyer— 
24 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Helen Allen Hunt CONTRALTO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
S43 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
Joseph Kayser BARITONE 
CONCERTS RECITALS 


Address Claude Warford Studios 
4 West 4th Street 





Alexander Kisselburgh BARITONE 
CONCERT ORATORIO ORCHESTRA 
Associate of Louis Graveure 
Studio: 717-A, Steinway Hall, New York City 
Telephone: Circle 5321 


Sergei Klibansky . 





TEACHER 

OF SINGING 
8 years leadin 
lim. 3 years 
Studios: 2065 West 57th St. 


nstitute of Musical Art, N. Y. 
Phone: Circle 10324 


New York | 


instructor Stern Semnersetary, Per: | 


VOICE 
Arthur Lawrason SPECIALIST 
171 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Susquehanna 2091 


Walter Leary BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th Street, New York City 


Telephone: Schuyler 0480 








crete TEACHER 
Caroline Lowe OF SINGING 


COACHING 
Chickering Studios—28 West 57th Street—Plaza 2690 
Many pupils appearing in concerts and musical 
comedies. 





‘TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
New York 


Isidore Luckstone 
200 West 57th Street 





Telephone: Circle 3560 
Mrs. John Dennis Mehan a 
COACH REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
All Appointments by Telephone—1472 Circle 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of many well-known artists. 


Van Dyke Studios: 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Telephone: Columbus 8852 








Mme. Katherine Morreale SOPRANO 


7 
| 


one 
COACH— 


Grace M. Schad ACCOMP ANIST 


ORATORIOS OPERAS CONCERT SONGS 
Residence: 49 South 7th Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Appointment by Mail 





Mich sani SOLO VIOLINIST 
ael Sciapiro OMPouEe 
: 5 INSTRUCTION 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street New York City 
Telephone: Trafalgar 9002 








Frederick Schlieder Mus. M., F. A. G. 0. 


Science and Art Blended in Creative Expression. 
Author of ‘‘Lyric Composition Through 
Improvisation” 


14 Central Park, West New York, N. Y. 








4 M VIOLINIST 
Bernard Sinsheimer TEACHER 
SINSHEIMER QUARTET 
Sole American representative and teacher for entrance to 
Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris. 
Studios: Wurlitzer Bldg., 120 W. 42d St., N. Y. 
Residence Studio: Penna. Ave., Crestwood, N. Y. 








Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
117 West 86th Street Phone: Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone: Raymond 3086 


: PIANIST 
Charles Gilbert Spross coamenas 
ACCOMPANIST 





COACH 
Phone: Circle 8964 





VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 
170 West 72nd Street New York City Wednesdays Available for Concerts in 
hone: Endicott 7957 New York and Vicinity 
Evelyn Parnell SOPRANO Charles Tamme TEACHER OF SINGING 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 58 West 83rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 9153 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th Street, New York City 








hone: Schuyler 10167 
\ "COMPOSER 
Meyer Posner CONDUCTOR 


Teacher of HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, etc. 








Address: 1976 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Telephone: Harlem 0391 
TEACHER 
Carl M. Roeder OF PIANO _ 
Technique Interpretation Normal Training 
tudios: 603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: Circle 1350 
Residence Phone: Wadsworth 0041 
: need CONCERT 
Francis Rogers BARITONE 


AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 East 62nd Street, New York 


Stuart Ross PIANIST 
ARTIST ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
452 Riverside Drive New York City 
Phone: Cathedral 1376 








Studio: 2231 ey we New York 
ga 





Telephone: Trafalgar 3614 
Nita Taylor OPERA—CONCERT 


Leading Soprano, Kansas City Civic Opera Co., 
Direction, Kansas City Concert Bureau 
3111 Park Avenue 


Theo. Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 4792 
Specialist on the Speaking Voice 





Claude Warford TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 4897 











S. Constantino Yon 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 83 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 0951 


Special Master Classes in 

W. Henry Zay *"Sice TECHNIQUE 
with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind them. 
See ‘The Practical nt & Sgt pub. by Schirmer, 
which is a Complete Vocal 
Studio: 309 West 72nd Street, New York 
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ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO 
CLASS INSTRUCTION WITH VISUOLA 
Normal Treieing fer Teachers 
Children’s Classes 
38 West S7th St. New Yerk 
Pheme Circle 222 








ROSE MARIE 


PIAY SHEFTE 
PIANO SHOWS 


QUICK KOM 


CHEER UP pc"wac ten anne 
Wanted te De — 
Play Popular Masic 
in a Few Months! 


ART SHEFTE, Master Picmist amd! Teaxten,, siaws 
you how to save yoars—how hm sawe memey 
—how to play as well ~ Ge Prafesiamls 


Shefte Rapid Course 


Popular Music wal Syncopation 
FOR PIANO 
This Rapid Method starts you at the 


very beginning of the study of music 
and teaches you to play fundamentally 
correct—in the simplest, SHORTEST 
WAY EVER KNOWN 

It teaches you only what you need 
know in popular music 








ALL the UNNECESSARY, TIRESOWE, NaeTENaEsS 
Exercises With Which Other Whethoth for Filet sod 
WHICH YOU DO NOT NEED ati OTT 








Necessary, imstractice amd interesting 
things that go to make 2 player ef you 
almost immediately are described amd ulus 
trated so simply by Mir. Sheltie wow just camt 
help getting on. You saxprse yourself 
with the progress that you make. Whar you 
and everyone else who i mmterested wm oust 
wants to do is PLAY. 

You don't want to waste tine 

You don't want t waste money 

You do want to lam to phy ahnest af 
once. 

You do want to play bike the Artat and 
Professional 

en the sooner yor begin the seones 
you ll master it 


START TODAY 
Order the Book You Need Now 


SHEFTE RAPID COURSE—Vel I 


Sh ewe amo de tan 
Price $1.00 @ U.S. A. 
SHEFTE RAPID COURSE—Vel 2 


(For those with & far trowtecdge of muse 


Price $1.09 mm U.S. A. 
SHEFTE RAPID COURSE—Vel 3 


(For the edvanced student ang r-wheescmes gamer 
Price $1.00 m US. A 
if You Had Started a Few Months Ago 
You'd Be Playing Now! Start Teday 
and You'll be Playing im a Few Mentha’ 








ON SALE WHEREVER 
MUSIC IS SOLD OR> 
DIRECT FROM 


Forster Music Publisher Inc 
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Soviet Government Invites 
Kochanski to Tour 


N offer from the Soviet Govern- 

ment for two concert tours 
through Russia has been received by 
Paul Kochanski, he announced on his 
return from Europe where he has been 
vacationing and _  concertizing this 
summer. The offer came from the 
Persimfans Society, which is the 
bramch in charge of artists’ engage- 
ments, and requested Mr. Kochanski 
to return there for two tours in 1928 
through the principal cities of Russia 
and as soloist with the conductorless 
orchestras. A decade has elapsed since 
Mr. Kochanski last played in Russia, 
where before the revolution he held 
violin professorships at the Kieff and 
Petrogard Conservatories. Although 
Mr. Kochanski’s conditions have been 
accepted, he said he had not yet de- 
cided to make the tours. 


Obituary 


Edward Everett Kelsey 

Boston, Oct. 5—Edward Everett Kelsey 
£ Buckingham Place, Cambridge, organist, 
composer and teacher of piano, died in the 
Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital after 
a brief illness. He was born in Laporte, 
Ohio, in 1840, attended Oberlin College, and 
served in the Civil War in the Seventh Ohio 
Regiment. In 1869 Mr. Kelsey came to the 
Boston Conservatory to teach piano. After 
subsequent teaching at Oberlin College and 
Wilbraham Academy, he returned to Boston 
to study and teach. 

Im 1872 he married Julia A. Emerson of 
Waltham, his first pupil at the Conservatory, 
who survives him, together with a son, Paul 
H. Kelsey of Brookline, and two daughters, 
Mrs. William Y. Allen of Berkeley, Cal., 
amd Mrs. John G. Dunn of Detroit. 

Mr. Kelsey belonged to the Willard C. 
Kinsley Post, G.A.R., of Somerville. 

W. 3 Fe 


Herbert I. Wallace 

Frrcusurc, Mass., Oct. 4—Herbert I. 
Wallace, seventy-one years of age, patron of 
music and for many years a leader in 
industrial activities of this city, died on 
Sept. 25. 

Mr. Wallace was one of the founders of 
the Fitchburg Choral Society, and through 
his imterest its annual festivities became 
widely known in this district. His acquaint- 
amce with musicians was extensive. He was 
a friend of the late John C. Freund, founder 

Musicat America, and his _ host 
when Mr. Freund visited Fitchburg. Mr. 
Wallace was formerly head of the Fitchburg 
Paper Company, retiring about five years 
uzZO The business was founded by his 
father, Rodney Wallace, in 1853, and the 
som entered the firm as soon as he com- 
pleted his course at Harvard in 1877. 

Lambert Murphy, tenor of New York, 
sang at the funeral. 


W. J. P. 


George Cooper 

George Cooper, who wrote a number of 
somgs which were popular some years ago, 
died at his home in New York at the age 
of eighty-nine. His lyrics numbered some 
2000 works and the most popular was 
“Sweet Genevieve.” Among the composers 
associated with Mr. Cooper were Stephen 
Foster, Franz Abt, J. R. Thomas, Harrison 
Millard and Henry Tucker. 


Hans Peterson 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 3—Hans Peter- 
som, violimist and teacher, died suddenly on 
a street car, Sept. 29. At one time Mr. 
Peterson was a member of the Minneapolis 
Symphony. Later he moved to this city and 
was associated with the Kansas City Little 
Symphony. Surviving are his widow and 
two daughters, Charlotta and Martha Louise. 


Samuel Sametini 


Curcaco, Oct. 4—Samuel Sametini, 
father of Léon Sametini of the Chicago 
Musical College, died at Middelburg, Hol- 
land, om Sept. 15, at the age of sixty-four. 
For many years he was first flutist of the 
pera orchestra at Amsterdam. 


Ralph Leopold Returns to City 


Ralph Leopold, pianist and teacher, who 
has been spending the closing weeks of his 
vacation at the home of his sister, Mrs. 
Newton Baker, in Cleveland, returned to 
New York last week to reopen his studio. 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


120 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
All Branches 


Special Announcement 
Advanced Violin Students Will Come Under the Personal 
Observation and Instruction of 


A School for Serious Students Moderate Tuition Fees 


All Talented 














PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 
ONLY TEACHER 
Circulars Mailed on 


GIGLI’S "2 





Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th St. 
New York City Phone Plaza 2875 











ROSATIS“S 


RICHARDSON MOLTER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management: S. E. MacMILLEN, Steinway Hall, New York City 
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TEACHER OF 
PIANO—ELMENTARY HARMONY 
Address: 200 West 57th Street, New York 


Phone: 10117 Circle 




















THEODORE TEACHER OF 


BEL CANTO SINGING 
346 Commonwealth Avenue 
Circular on request 








“GENEVE 9 A D L E 


SOPRANO 


Scason 1927-1928 Now Bookine 
Exclusive » Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Fisk Building, New Vark City 
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LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


A department of Lawrence College 
Appleton, Wisconsin 








Carl J. Waterman, Dean 
SOPRANO 
1013 Carnegie Hall 


ELEANOR WHITTLEY 3 curries 





BERNARD FERGUSON 


BARITONE 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT, RECITAL, ORATORIO 


ARTHUR J. GAINES, Manager, 1111 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mr. Ferguson’s Personal Address: 
Ferguson Vocal Studios, Euclid and McPherson Avenues, St. Louis, Missouri 

















ROBERT ELWYN 


Tenor 
“A splendid artist—solid musiciansh’p— 
a beautiful voice.”-—Denver Post. 


Exclusive Management: National Music League, Inc. 
113 West S7th Street, New York City 
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Vocal Art Science Studio 
Vanderbilt Studios 

15 E. 38th “a New York 

. Caledonia 6497 


“Maude Douglas Tweedy 


Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science 








Mme. J.de CHAMPLAIN LAGASSE 


RATU RA—COMPOS text and music) 
Address: c/o eine 4 Lilly, 6 E. 8st Seen: cs York City, or Musical America, 





501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
HANS LETZ, Violin and Chamber Music and 
40 other eminent instructors. individual Instrue- 


N.Y. COLLEGE of MUSIC iiss tse ste wn 





DR. CORNELIUS RYBNER, Theory 
Incorporated 1878 114-116 East 85th Street Classes commence October 3th. Write Dept. B. 











SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management Haensel & Jones 

Steinway Hall, New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS 











DRAMATIC-MEZZO 
Available 
Concert-Recital-Opera 


MARTA WITTKOWSKA 


Address A. H. MALLERY, 5 Beekman Street. New York 








Operatic Coach, Conductor, Accompanist, Pianist, Com- 
poser. Specializes in Italian Repertoire. Professional 
Singers and Advanced Pupils only accepted. Studies 


PAGANUCCI 





Appointments by telephone, Nevins 3840 New York and Brooklyn. 











Long, Long Trail That Winds Over Land and Sea 
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On the Gulf of Mexico. Ernest Kingswell- 


Lura sits up and looks pretty for her pianist-master, Smith, pianist, and Jan von Bommel, ‘ies ) ay ; , : . 
I p : I baritone, set sail after a strenuous season Eieanor Whittley, soprano, is moved to compliment Capt. 


Harold Henry, and Anna Hamlin, soprano, after their s ames iyi T. H. Roemer on his crack polo playing, not forgetting his 
aS = ae in Galveston, Tex. . : 
Bennington, Vt., recital. mount, 


A celestial message about to be written. Ruth 
Kemper, violinist, with the English Skywriter, 
Captain Herne, at Frankfort-am-Main 


Chicken coops or squirrel cages, which? For the information 
of landlubbers, these wired affairs are prize lobster pots among 
which Ninon Romaine, pianist, sits so contentedly. Miss Romaine, 
in completing the last lap of a trans-continental motor tour, 
visited the seacoast town of Bar Harbor, Me., where she was 
photographed just after a day with the lobster buoys. 


The Berengaria brings Cosmo D’Almada, a. . Under the lindens Augusta Lenska, con- 
Castilian baritone, and Marguerite Kec, tralto, takes a_ stroll along Berlin's 
pianist, into New York harbor. : famous highway. 


Pe ee ee Se ee 


The Hart House String Quartet in front of Henry Clancy, tenor of steel- Dora Rose, soprano, rests in a Gdal Saleski, ‘cellist, before the Johann 
the Parliament Buildings in Ottawa, Canada. mill fame, in New Hampshire. field that boasts real corn. Strauss monument at the Stadtpark, Vienna. 





